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T is one of the ironies of our time that in the 

decade of the Fifties, while domestic critics were 
castigating American schools for “anti-intellectual- 
ism” and comparing them unfavorably with those of 
Europe, the liberal democracies of that continent 
were abandoning their rigid caste system, with its 
emphasis on advanced education for the elite only, 
and beginning to adopt the kind of free, universal, 
public, unitary, comprehensive school we take so 
much for granted. 

This is one of the lessons contained in the series 
of articles on reform in post-primary education of 
West Europe presented herewith. In his excellent 
introductory article beginning on the next page, 
Lionel Elvin traces reasons for the accelerated pace 
of change in European education since World War 
II. He points out also that while European educators 
have learned from us, we can still learn from them. 

We hope that the overview of European secondary 
education in this KAPPAN will whet an appetite for 
more information. That the appetite is already grow- 
ing is amply proven by the popularity of college 
courses in comparative education, by the increase in 
teacher exchanges, and by the growing interest in 
field studies of foreign schools. As a current example 
of the last, the number of applications for this 
month’s field study of European education spon- 
sored jointly by the Comparative Education Society, 
the National School Boards Association, and Phi 
Delta Kappa’s Commission on International Educa- 
tion was far beyond the sixty that could be accepted. 
T= is the third in a series of special issues of the 

KapPAN dealing with some aspect of education 
on different continents. All have been planned by 
the fraternity’s Commission on International Edu- 
cation. The first was published in December, 1957, 
and had to do with “Problems and Promises of Edu- 
cation in Asia.” Native and American educators 
wrote about education in China, Japan, India, Korea, 
the Philippines, Pakistan, Vietnam, Thailand, Asiatic 
Russia, Indonesia, and Ceylon. Copies of this 80- 
page issue are still available at special reduced rates. 
Problems and promises of education in Africa were 
discussed in the January, 1960, KapPpaAN. Various 
aspects of emergent Africa were discussed by au- 
thorities who have had long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with that surprising continent. Although this 
issue went through a second printing, copies are no 
longer available from PDK headquarters. 

The current issue represents a fruitful union of 
the resources of the fraternity’s distinguished Com- 
mission on International Education* and UNESCO's 
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Division of Educational Information and Materials. 
The commisison planned the issue in general outline 
more than a year ago. UNESCO identified a number 
of the authors, solicited their help, and translated 
several of the resulting manuscripts. UNESCO will 
also distribute copies of the magazine in Europe and 
elsewhere. 

For Phi Delta Kappans unacquainted with the 
objectives and functions of the UNESCO Division 
of Educational Information and Materials, its direc- 
tor, J. F. McDougall, has furnished the following 
brief description: 

“This division is responsible for the publications 
of UNESCO on education, for the handling of in- 
quiries on educational practices, for the briefing of 
UNESCO specialists in education undertaking field 
work for the organization, and for keeping them 
supplied with up-to-date material on their specialty. 
We also give some training to fellowship holders in 
the fields of our competence. In the field of educa- 
tional materials, our chief work at the moment is 
in regard to textbooks, and in particular, aiding the 
countries of Africa and Asia to make available in 
their schools textbooks adapted to their requirements 
at prices which parents can afford. In addition, we 
have a program in the field of audio-visual education 
and are beginning to develop one also in the newer 
techniques of television, teaching machines, and so on.” 

One of the most recent undertakings of the di- 
vision is publication of International Education News 
and Digest, the first number of which reached our 
desk in September. This 50-page journal is sent free 
of charge to the educational press of member states. 

Phi Delta Kappa takes this opportunity to thank 
Mr. McDougall and his staff publicly for their ex- 
cellent cooperation. Thanks are also due William 
Brickman, of School and Society and New York 
University, one of America’s best-known comparative 
educators, for reading galley proof to detect errors 
of fact or emphasis made in translation; and to 
Franklin Parker,** Department of History and Phi- 
losophy of Education, University of Texas, for sup- 
plying various items of news and interpretation ap- 
propriate for this issue. —SME 


* Members of the current commission: William H. E. Johnson, 
rofessor of education, University of Pittsburgh, chairman; rge 
. Counts, emeritus professor of education, Teachers College, Colum 
bia, now at Michigan State University; James M. Davis, director, 
International Center, University of Michigan; Martin Essex, super 
intendent of schools, Akron, O.; Andreas ias, newly ap 
pointed assistant professor of education, Comparative Education 
Center, University of Chicago (formerly chairman, Department of 
Education, Oberlin College); George A. Male, International Edu 
cation Relations Branch, U. S. fice of Education; and Charles 
E. Phillips, professor of education, Ontario College of Education, 
University of Toronto. 

** This fall Mr. Parker is in Africa studying ‘Mass Media Effects 
on Africans in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland.” 





An Introduction to 





Reform in West Europe’s 


Post-Primary Education 


By LIONEL ELVIN 


HAVE been asked to introduce this sym- 

posium on West European education to Amer- 

ican readers. My first thought is that they will 
have to show patience with descriptions of edu- 
cational systems very different from their own, and 
from each other; and not least with terms which 
are the more baffling because they are not simply 
all different but are sometimes familiar terms used 
in a different sense from that common in the 
United States. A grammar school, for instance, 
is in English usage an academic secondary school, 
not a primary or elementary or grade school. 
And of course a Gymnasium is not a gymnasium 
in Germany—knowledge of that we can no doubt 
assume—and a degree is a term only very loosely 
to be used of any qualification (except in the 
United Kingdom) short of a doctorate. The writers 
of the articles that follow have tried to explain 
the meaning of most of their terms, but as a 
European not unfamiliar with the American scene 
I realize that a very considerable effort will never- 
theless be demanded from our readers. Is it worth 
while to make not merely one effort, but a suc- 
cession of efforts, since the system described in 
each successive chapter is in some important 
respects different from the others? 

I think it is; and for three reasons. First, under 
all the differences of terms and of practice, there 
are common elements in the educational systems 
of the countries of Western Europe which are well 
worth elucidating. Secondly, I am quite clear that 
Europeans have something to learn from the edu- 
cational experience of the United States, and vice 


MR. ELVIN is director, University of London Insti- 
tute of Education. He is author of numerous books 
and articles in comparative education. 
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versa; and we can only gain this mutual benefit 
if we do understand each other’s terms and sys- 
tems. And thirdly, since what we can learn from 
each other is not simply to be transferred from one 
continent to another, because it takes its virtue 
from different social contexts, we can all learn 
much more about the nature of education itself, 
especially when socially regarded, by such com- 
parative study. It is with these three points that I 
should like to deal in this introductory essay. I 
shall not deal with them in neat separation, for 
in fact the three strands intervene at every point 
of the argument. 

If, for instance, one looks for the common 
tendencies in the education of West European 
countries at the present time one finds that they 
largely emanate from social change which in dif- 
ferent degrees is affecting all these countries and 
which to some extent the United States has never 
needed to experience or has experienced already. 
If I were to generalize in very broad terms, | 
would say that the movement is from a primary 
education originally designed to give the necessary 
rudiments to the children of the laboring poor 
to one that represents the first stage of a general 
education for everybody and that was to be fol- 
lowed by a secondary education equally for every- 
body, but with recognition that not all young 
people of high-school age have the same interests 
and abilities. This transition is brought out with 
special clarity, perhaps, in the article by Dr. 
Dahlmann-Hansen on educational change in Den- 
mark, but it can be felt in every single article 
in the symposium. 

It is not quite true yet that there is universal 
primary schooling and universal literacy in all 
European countries. The article on Italy in the 
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present symposium reminds us that there are 
still regions in Europe where that struggle has 
yet to be carried to a successful conclusion. That 
it will be in very measurable time there can be no 
doubt. But for most European countries now the 
great problem is that of universalizing secondary 
education. This means that we are entering into 
a realm where the United States has preceded us. 
As this is being realized, a not unamusing change 
is coming over the attitude of many European edu- 
cationists toward American experience. Until now 
it has been easy to contrast the comparative anti- 
intellectualism and rather modest academic level 
of the average American high school with the 
level of the French lycée, the German Gym- 
nasium, and the English sixth form. As informed 
Americans will themselves agree, there could be 
no doubt as to which have the more serious aca- 
demic standards. But of course the straight com- 
parison overlooked two important things: first, 
that everyone, not merely a minority from fairly 
privileged homes, went to the American high 
school; and second, that the formal period of 
education of the American boy or girl was on the 
average considerably longer than that of the 
European, so that comparisons made merely at 
different ages and forgetting that the American 
continued where the European left off, were not 
adequate to get the final picture. Now that 
European countries are facing the problems of 
universal secondary education a newly sympa- 
thetic interest in American experience is to be 
found. 


Are Americans Happy with Their Schools? 


And yet . . . are thoughtful Americans so very 
happy about their own educational standards? At 
a recent conference in Europe I asked the Amer- 
ican delegation the direct question: Would they 
say to us, embarking as we were on this demo- 
cratic educational experiment that they had been 
conducting now for so long, that the universaliza- 
tion of secondary education and the marked ex- 
tension of college education carried no threat to 
academic standards? We had an admirably frank 
and objective reply. It was: Yes, in the very nature 
of this expansion there was a threat to standards 
and American experience showed this; but, 
equally, there were measures that could be taken 
to guard against the lowering of standards while 
retaining the width of provision that a democracy 
rightly demanded. 

Through the articles that follow one can get a 
feeling for the way this debate is being carried 
on. What is this concern for the traditional ex- 
cellence of the lycée in France, the Gymnasium 
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for the élite in Germany, Denmark, and Sweden, 
the grammar school in England? Let us assume 
in common charity that there is a basis to it that 
is genuine, and disinterested. I am quite sure 
there is. And, what is more, those who feel hon- 
estly that they stand for excellence against medi- 
ocrity, for quality against cultural vulgarity, for 
standards against uncritical opinion, ought above 
all to be listened to in a democracy. But is there 
not something more than this, and something 
perhaps less respectable? Indeed there is. First, 
there is undoubtedly a consciousness of a social 
élite. It is not an accident that in Denmark it was 
the rise to power and influence of the farmers and 
industrial workers that forced educational reform; 
that in France the great landmark of thinking 
was the Langevin Plan born of the new spirit of 
the Resistance and the immediate post-war years. 
And the new discovery, validated by both ex- 
perience and formal research in Sweden, France, 
and the United Kingdom, is that even when you 
apparently promote by merit in the name of 
equality you may be perpetuating inequality, for 
not merely achievement tests, but even tests of 
supposed intellectual quality as such, reflect to 
a serious extent the kinds of homes and neighbor- 
hoods and “cultures” young people come from. 
This has been a powerful reinforcing argument 
against selection for a more academic or a less 
academic kind of school (which means in effect 
for the liberal professions and higher ranks of 
affairs, or on the contrary for the life of the 
skilled workman or subordinate official or agri- 
cultural worker) at an early age; and, per contra, 
a powerful argument for the unified school in 
Sweden and the comprehensive school in England 
and Wales. 


Secondly, however, the argument for maintain- 
ing standards has got mixed up with the arguments 
for and against certain traditional subjects of 
study. The article on Italy shows how strong the 
feeling has been against any attempt to under- 
mine the position of Latin in the school cur- 
riculum. In other countries this battle has been 
fought, and apparently lost, by the defenders of 
the “classics.” Yet, I say “apparently.” The place 
of compulsory Latin has indeed been lost; but 
yet, because of the very extension of secondary 
school education, there are in fact more boys 
and girls in England studying Latin than ever 
before in our history. Only a minority chose it; 
but it is a minority out of a very much larger total. 
In general, however, this discussion is in terms of 
degree. How far is one to go in the direction of 
the permissive, the freely elective? If staying on at 
school are boys and girls whose interests are not 
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overtly academic, then what is one to teach them? 
If only the traditional curriculum based on the 
classics, or pure science and mathematics, will 
the education not fail for lack of their interest in 
it? Or is the problem much less one of teaching 
different and probably more nearly vocational 
things than of finding new ways of teaching the 
things every one needs for a sound general edu- 
cation? 


An Important Difference 


Here a very important difference must be 
noted between European and American secondary 
education. Our secondary studies, in different 
degrees and carried to a different point in age, 
have of course a common core; and after that 
they allow varying degrees of specialization with 
varying degrees of continuance in general educa- 
tion. (In France and Germany and the northern 
countries more subjects are carried to the end of 
the secondary school than in England and Wales, 
and there is a growing criticism in the latter of 
what appears to be premature and excessive 
specialization.) But no European country bases 
its secondary education on the system of elective 
courses like the American high school. It is true 
that guidance and regulations of one kind or 
another are applied to try and fashion a unity, 
or at least a harmony, for the high-school student; 
but the tendency still is to take a course, be 
graded in it, and then go on to something else. 
But in European secondary schools the work is 
less discontinuous and is carried forward on a 
broad front until specialization is allowed in favor 
of a related group of studies. I know of no 
European who does not think that in this we are 
right, and that the atomization of American high- 
school education is one of its most serious weak- 
nesses. 

This brings me back to what I said earlier about 
the new sympathy in Europe for the American edu- 
cation experiment. But as my last remark has 
indicated, the sympathy is likely to be discrimi- 
nating. Are the admitted weaknesses of the Amer- 
ican high school due to the fact that it is a com- 
mon school, not one that selects the brightest 
children and segregates them from the less gifted? 
I think many European educators have been im- 
pressed by the arguments of people like Dr. 
Conant who say that of course there are weak- 
nesses but that these are not due to the fact, as 
such, that the common school is common. The 
social strength of the common school is obvious; 
American democracy owes an immense amount 
to it. But if its intellectual standards have often 
fallen below what reasonable American critics 
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(and parents) have desired, is that because every 
one goes there, or for other reasons? Here Pro- 
fessor Husén’s article is very pertinent. His re- 
search strongly suggests that a common school, 
at any rate up to the age of fifteen or sixteen, 
does not keep the brighter boys and girls back 
and does stimulate some who would have been 
discouraged if segregated off in schools felt to be 
inferior. But, again, may that be due to the 
prestige of academic values in Sweden? Do the 
new “comprehensive” schools in Stockholm, in 
their tone and “mores,” in fact feel like the high 
school in Middletown? 

In broad terms the social background to recent 
European changes and the social background to 
American education have something very impor- 
tant in common: the movement in Europe has 
undoubtedly been “democratic” and in particular 
against marked class divisions in education. In 
economic terms there is also an important similar- 
ity. The idea, canvassed with much vigor in the 
United States, that “education is investment” is 
catching on in Europe. The phrase needs a bit of 
analysis, it is true. But the important thing is that 
more individuals, more local communities, and 
more nations in Europe now believe that educa- 
tional expenditure is justified in economic as well 
as other terms. They are beginning to ask them- 
selves what percentage of their national incomes 
ought reasonably to be spent on public educa- 
tion; and the very asking of the question pre- 
supposes the thought that in the past it has prob- 
ably been too small. Indeed it has. As economic 
growth in Europe becomes cumulative, one may 
confidently forecast an increased percentage of 
the national income spent on education. 


‘Planning’ as Co-operative Forecasting 


But how does one work this out? Here, perhaps, 
Europe has something that America might note— 
unless it feels it is so rich that it does not need to. 
The word “planning,” which used to be a red 
flag to some and a red rag to others, is now coming 
into a more sensible use. One of the really im- 
portant developments in Europe has been the in- 
clusion of educational “planning” in the work of 
the Commissariat du Plan in France. I have put 
the word “planning” in quotes precisely to indi- 
cate that it is not planning in the dictatorial, mono- 
lithic state sense, but rather a co-operative fore- 
casting—in industry, in investment, in education 
—and an action-minded consultation favored by 
government influence as to what should be done 
in the light of such forecasts. This is something 
to which a democratic socialist can subscribe; it 
is equally something that takes place in any well- 
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run business. The important thing for us to note 
is that educational development, both quantitative 
and qualitative, is consciously considered in rela- 
tion to the development of the economy and the 
general needs of the nation. This is perhaps 
easier to bring into being in a country with a 
strong tradition of centralization like France than 
in a country like the United Kingdom where there 
is a tradition (as in the United States) of local 
control of education. But there is no real reason 
why an adaptation of the same practices should 
not be made even in such a country. Indeed the 
Crowther report on education for the age group 
fifteen to eighteen was an exercise in this spirit; 
it urged the necessity of proper forecasts, of the 
size of the school population, of teacher supply, 
and so on, so that there could be an optimum 
timing of each proposed new development. 


U. S. and Europe Drawing Closer 


It looks as if in education the United States and 
the countries of Western Europe are drawing 
closer together, and yet remaining different in 
certain distinctive features and pre-dispositions. 
They are coming closer together because of very 
broad social trends—essentially the “democratiza- 
tion” of European society—and certain broad eco- 
nomic trends—essentially the movement toward 
a more highly technological and more affluent 
society. There will be a natural temptation for 
Americans, powerful in the sense of their country’s 
influence in the world and at the same time gen- 
erous and well-meaning in their outlook, to sup- 
pose that American type education having been 
on the whole good for America will be good for 
Europe. There will also be a natural disposition for 
Europeans, for reasons I have given, to be more 
receptive of American ideas than they have been 
in the past. At the same time many Americans 
who are doubtful and critical of certain trends in 
American education will continue to feel that 
Europe still holds more surely than the United 
States to the intellectual virtues in school and col- 
lege; and there will still be Europeans who will 
insist that as between the two giants, the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R., there is Europe with its own 
distinctive virtues and its way of life which they 
are indeed ready to modify but not to see go 
down. 

Here is a subtle interplay of forces. And here, 
obviously, the sensible and well-disposed person 
on each side of the Atlantic will want to achieve 
a balanced attitude. This cannot be achieved with- 
out mutual sympathy. Equally, sympathy is not 
enough; it cannot be achieved without sound 
and exact knowledge. It is because the articles 
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that follow help to give to American educators 
that kind of knowledge about education in West- 
ern Europe that I am sure they will be welcomed; 
just as, I am sure, the reverse would be true, and 
indeed just as it would be true of the other great 
regions of the world from which we might both 
learn—and some of which we have both to help. 





SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS PER 1,000 POPU- 
LATION IN SELECTED OEEC COUNTRIES 


Students 
Students in Stu- 
Students in Secondary dents 
in General Tech- Students in 
Primary Secondary nical in Higher 
Educa- Edu- Edu- Teacher Educa- 


Country tion Training tion 
Austria 101 12 28 1 5 
Belgium 97 28 33 3 

France 122 30 7 wv. 
Germany 94 23 43 

Italy 100 15 

Spain 106 14 

Sweden 113 28 

Switzerland 107 25 


U.K. (England 
and Wales) 107 59° 


. S.A 162 44 
Yugoslavia 127 4 10 


calton calton 





Source: Enrollment data from UNESCO Current School Enrollment 
Statistics, Paris, 1960. Population data from U.N. compilations. 


1 Data not available at the time of report. 

2Includes vocational and technical education. 

®In addition there are about 10 students per 1,000 population in 
vocational evening and part-time classes. 


> More than 400 colleges and universities—a 
fourth of the U.S. total—are using the Advanced 
Placement Program today, according to the U.S. 
Office of Education. In the past five years the num- 
ber of students making use of Advanced Placement 
has risen from 1,229 to 10,531. The Office of Edu- 
cation has published a study of the program under 
the title “Advanced Standing,” now available for 
15¢ per copy from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


% co bd 


® According to the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America, 23 per cent of all 1960 school 
bond issues failed to win approval at the polls. 


* * * 
> The largest-selling psychology text in Mexico, 


according to the New York Times, was written by 
a Russian educator. 





The Transformation of Schools 


In Denmark 


By J. 


HE public school system in Denmark com- 
prises the Folkeskole (grade school or pri- 
mary school) and the Gymnasium. 

The Gymnasium was founded about 800 years 
ago in connection with the church, and its aim 
was preparation for the university. The Folkeskole 
can be traced back about 400 years, but its 
teaching was not made effective until the School 
Ordinance of 1814. 

These two branches of the Danish school sys- 
tem developed independently throughout the 
nineteenth century. The Gymnasium was an ex- 
clusive school with its main stress on classical 
studies, Greek and Latin. The Folkeskole, the 
school for the masses of the people, concentrated 
on religious instruction, reading, and arithmetic 
Its character of being a school for the poor was 
underlined by the establishment of a large num- 
ber of private schools. 

The emancipation of the peasants towards the 
end of the eighteenth century gave rise to rapid 
progress—economically and socially—in this 
class of the Danish community. Although the 
School Ordinance of 1814 was an important step 
forward, it was based on a static, class-divided 
society; but the farmers of the time wanted more 
education than the Folkeskole could offer. The 
change in the economic and social balance of 
power came to political expression in 1901, when 
the farmers’ parties formed the government, and 
a reorganization of the public school system was 
carried through two years later (Almenskoleloven 
1903). 

The most important task was a strengthening 
of the Folkeskole through an extension of its 
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curriculum, in order to create the possibility of 
linking it up with the Gymnasium. The Mellem- 
skole (Middle School, for the 11- to 15-year-olds) 
was established with this aim in view. On top of 
the first five grades of the Folkeskole (for those 
aged 7-11) it offered an extended curriculum for 
four years (the sixth through ninth grades) lead- 
ing to the Mellemskoleeksamen (Middle School 
Examination) or, after one extra year, to the 
Realeksamen. Its requirements were to correspond 
to the first four years of the Gymnasium. Thus 
a strong bridge between the two types of schools 
had been built, and at the same time the Gym- 
nasium was reorganized. Greek and Latin under- 
went a considerable reduction in favor of modern 
languages, science, and mathematics. After the 
Middle School Examination (or the Real Ex- 
amination), the 15- and 16-year-olds who wanted 
to pass a Studentereksamen, qualifying for ad- 
mission to the university, could choose between 
three lines: modern languages, classical languages, 
and mathematics-science. 

Thus it became possible to specialize to some 
degree, one-third of the weekly periods being de- 
voted to the special subjects of each branch. It 
was laid down that the aim of the Gymnasium 
was twofold: (1) preparation for the university, 
and (2) general culture. This double aim is still 
unchanged. 

Until 1903, Denmark had had compulsory 
teaching from the age of 7 to 14 (seven years). 
This is also the case in 1961, but the Middle 
School, which—especially in modern languages 
and mathematics—gave a valuable supplement 
to the curriculum for those young people who 
were to go into trade or business, became ex- 
tremely popular. Between the two world wars, 
when the lowest incomes rose considerably (the 
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political influence of the working class began 
to make itself felt about 1900), the Middle School 
and Real Examinations came to be the natural 
thing for a large number of children, especially 
in the towns, and added two or three years to 
the school life of those children (i.e., 9-16 years in 
all). The village schools did not get this Middle 
School superstructure, but many private schools 
were established to cater for those children. 

The democratic tendency of the School Law 
of 1903 is evident. It was an important step for- 
ward, but its weaknesses were soon to appear. 
The Middle School had a double function: (1) an 
extended public-school education aiming at a 
career in trade or business, and (2) the basis of 
the Gymnasium aiming at a university or similar 
career. The rapidly growing number of pupils 
attending the Middle School made it very difficult 
to maintain a sufficiently high standard, the aca- 
demic requirements being too strict. 

In 1937 it was decided to sift the 11-year-olds 
(after the fifth grade) by means of written and 
oral tests, and the Middle School was divided into 
two branches, the Examination Middle School and 
the Non-Examination Middle School. 

The latter, which was to drop examinations, 
was mainly to further maturity and to inculcate 
practical knowledge. For various reasons, it was 
not a success. It was poorly supported, financially 
and educationally, and the tests after the fifth 
grade which gave admission to the Examination 
Middle School came to be looked upon as a hurdle 
which simply must be passed if progress in life 
were to be achieved. A poor examination result 
was better than no examination at all. 


Rural-Urban Differences 


It is true that the changes introduced in 1903 
extended education considerably for large sec- 
tions of the Danish population; but still there 
were great differences in the origin of the pupils 
receiving post-primary education. Although the 
number of children in the country districts is 
three times larger than that of Copenhagen, the 
number of those who pass the Middle School or 
Real Examination is approximately identical, and 
in Copenhagen the number of candidates who pass 
the Studentereksamen is three times higher than 
in the country. 

The Gymnasium is still an exclusive school. 
As late as 1960 only 6 per cent of the total 
number of those aged 18 passed the Studenter- 
eksamen. Only one-tenth of the school population 
of the Gymnasium comes from working-class 
or farmers’ homes, although those two groups rep- 
resent a large majority of the people, whereas 
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one-fourth are children of the very small section 
of the population which has had a university or 
similar education. 

It is not to be wondered at that a coalition gov- 
ernment representing the working class and the 
smallholders (the Social Democrats and the 
Radical Liberals) took the initiative towards a 
democratization of public education. After a 
heated debate involving the whole country, a 
new school law was passed in 1958, reflecting 
important economic and social changes in the 
Danish population and a changed world situation: 
This law (1) abolished the difference between 
the school systems of town and country and (2) 
tackled the problems of the Non-Examination 
Middle School through a changed school structure. 


Whereas earlier all children had been given 
the same education in the first five grades, the 
1958 law makes provision for seven years of 
enhedsskole (unified school) called Hovedskole 
(Main School). The creators of the new school 
organization had to compromise to some degree. 
If the school is not too small for a division to 
take place, there will be a so-called “gentle di- 
vision” of pupils after the fifth grade into an A- 
line and a B-line (the teachers insisted on that). 
The A-line pupils will do one foreign language 
and arithmetic, and the B-line two foreign lan- 
guages and mathematics. After the seventh school 
year (which is compulsory) the pupils of the A- 
line may continue in an eighth grade and a ninth 
grade aiming at trade and business. Those who 
have been placed in the B-line may proceed to a 
three-year Realskole, or to the eighth class, and 
then—after two or three years—to the Gym- 
nasium. Transference from one branch to the 
other is to be possible at any stage. 

Some kind of selection of pupils suitable for 
higher education is inevitable. This decision has 
been made hitherto after the fifth grade through 
written and oral tests, and it has often been 
argued that it was ridiculous to subject children 
aged 11 to such an examination at that early 
age. Still, those tests had the advantage of being 
absolutely impartial. They were standardized, so 
that everyone had the same chance. It is note- 
worthy that the recently introduced “gentle di- 
vision” mentioned for the sixth and seventh grades 
will not be based on official examinations; it will 
rest on the judgment of the teachers and the 
wishes of the parents. The same is the case with 
regard to the transition from the seventh grade to 
(1) the eighth grade or (2) the first real. In cer- 
tain cases (when the school does not feel sure), 
the parents may ask for a publicly controlled test. 
It is interesting to see that the teachers will have 
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more influence on the selection of the “bookish” 
pupils than they had before, and it is probably 
true that their judgment, resting on five years’ 
knowledge of the children, will be more reliable 
than standard tests. Recent English research seems 
to prove this; but the great problem is whether the 
parents will realize it. 

Another important change is that the 11- to 
13-year-olds have been taken away from the 
Gymnasium, which has so far had the four-year 
Middle School as a preparatory school. This re- 
duction of its preparatory school from four to 
two years has been energetically opposed by the 
Gymnasium, but without success. 

A crucial point in the new school organization 
will be the eighth and ninth classes for the “non- 
bookish” pupils. Hitherto the teaching of Danish 
schools has been more or less “bookish.” Apart 
from woodwork for boys and “school kitchen” 
for girls, there has been very little practical work. 
This may seem strange to Americans, who are 
used to schools offering a wide range of subjects 
with a more direct relation to practical life. Dan- 
ish vocational training has been given almost ex- 
clusively at schools for apprentices, commercial 
schools, agricultural schools, etc. The Folk High 
Schools and other continuation schools have given 
further education to many of those who leave 
school at the age of 14, and free municipal courses 
covering a large number of subjects have become 
very popular. Still, too many youngsters are left 
to themselves at the early age of 14, and some 
of them make trouble. (We call them “leather 
jackets,” corresponding more or less to the “teddy 
boys” in England and the “blousons noirs” in 
France. ) 


Extension of Compulsory Education? 


It is being urged that it will be necessary to 
extend compulsory education from seven to nine 
years (or perhaps ten), bringing Denmark to 
the same level as the other Scandinavian countries, 
though still behind countries like England and 
France, and far behind the United States. 

The new school law does not extend compulsory 
education; but the innovations introduced for the 
eighth and ninth classes are expected to attract 
many (or most) of those who have dropped out 
hitherto. Many local authorities have already 
started those classes, and beginning this year 
those children who wish to must be given the 
possibility to attend an eighth class. The local 
authorities are stimulated to start such classes 
through relatively higher governmental grants. 

With regard to the curriculum, it is noteworthy 
that social education will be given much more 
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attention than before. The imparting of knowledge 
has been the main object of Danish schools so 
far; but it is being realized that many parents 
need help for the social education of their chil- 
dren, and family knowledge, health, and vocational 
guidance will play a more important part, not 
least in the new eighth and ninth classes. 

Furthermore, the free choice of the youngster 
is looked upon as most essential. He can drop 
out at the age of fourteen, but if he decides to 
continue he will be given a wide range of subjects 
to choose from. The number of weekly periods 
may vary (there is a large interval between the 
maximum and minimum number of periods laid 
down by the law). There will be a common field 
covering about two-thirds of the periods for sub- 
jects like Danish and arithmetic. One-third will 
be left to the choice of the pupil himself, so that 
he can study subjects relevant to his future career 
as a clerk, artisan, technician, etc. 

School libraries and workshops will have to be 
much better equipped than they are today, and 
teachers will have to be trained. In many cases 
centralization will be necessary in order to collect 
pupils who have special interests from several 
school districts. 

If the eighth and ninth classes are to be a suc- 
cess, their pupils must of course be acceptable 
to their future employers. Energetic efforts are 
being made to co-operate with business people 
and factories, and—it seems—successfully. 

The pupils will be subjected to examinations 
and will get a certificate on leaving school. The 
certificate indicates the level pupils have reached 
in the various subjects and provides other useful 
information, including a careful evaluation of the 
pupil’s strong and weak points with regard to 
manners and ability to co-operate. 

If the new classes are accepted as good prepara- 
tion for a trade or business career, pressure on 
schools for the more academically minded pupils 
will be reduced. 

The first, second, and third real (for pupils 
aged 13 or 14 up to 15 or 16) have not undergone 
major changes, but the importance of oral and 
written examinations has been reduced. 

After the second real or the third real (the 
Realeksamen), sufficiently well qualified pupils 
may continue in the Gymnasium. 

Apart from the lopping-off of two years of 
its preparatory school, there has been no change 
in the outward structure of the Gymnasium. 
Teachers of the Gymnasium are worried about the 
new organization of the Folkeskole. They feel, for 
one thing, that the age of 13 is not best for the 
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selection of bookish or academically minded 
pupils. They also feel that the loss of the 11- to 
13-year-olds to the Folkeskole is just the first 
step towards a later loss of the 13- to 15-year-olds, 
so that the Gymnasium will comprise only the 
three years leading up to the Studentereksamen 
(tenth-twelfth grades). It is understandable that 
they do not want this to happen. On the other 
hand, it must be admitted that this would be a 
logical arrangement. So far, the majority of the 
11- to 15-year-olds (in the Middle School and 
the Real Class) have been taught by the Folke- 
skole’s teachers, who have been given four years 
of training at teachers’ colleges (which are not 
part of our universities), and a small minority 
of the same pupils have entered the Gymnasium, 
where they have been taught by teachers who 
have been given a much longer university train- 
ing in a limited number of subjects (two or 
three). This overlapping will still apply to the 
13- to 15-year-old children. 


Coping with the Prestige Problem 


As any experienced schoolman knows, this is 
bound to create problems. Although the require- 
ments are the same, the pupils who enter the Gym- 
nasium, the teachers, and the parents will very 
easily come to feel that one type is better and 


“finer” than the other. As a matter of fact, rela- 
tions between the two types of teachers (univer- 
sity and teachers’ college people) have sometimes 
been rather strained. In order to try to cope with 
some of the problems, it has been decided that 
the committees assigning pupils to the various 
schools should see to it that each school will 
be given a cross-section of the children, both in- 
tellectually and socially. Whether that can be 
done successfully remains to be seen. 

The three-year course of the Gymnasium 
proper is the same as before, but essential changes 
in its content have become inevitable, partly be- 
cause of the new Main School structure, and 
partly because of the rapid development of mod- 
ern society. 

There will soon be a considerable rise in the 
number of applicants for entrance to the Gym- 
nasium, representing much wider circles of the 
population—especially from the farmers and the 
working-class. There is no doubt that Denmark 
has large numbers of young people who have 
not been given a fair chance to use their ability 
so far, and the rapid technological development 
of today necessitates the full use of this reserve of 
intelligence. Many of the future pupils will come 
from homes without traditions with regard to 
book-learning, so the future school population 
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will be much more heterogeneous than it is today. 

A commission, mainly composed of teachers 
from the Gymnasium, published a report a year 
ago called “The New Gymnasium,” and there is 
no doubt that the governmental ordinances and 
instructions will adopt the views expressed in 
this report, which tries to solve conflicting prob- 
lems through a change in the subjects and their 
content and in the degree of specialization. It 
will be seen that the trend which began in 1903 
is continued, and further developments along the 
same lines can be expected: away from the main 
stress on the languages and civilization of the 
ancient world towards an increasing emphasis 
on science and the modern world. 

In order to make it easier for the pupils to 
find the line of study they are best equipped for, 
the number of lines I-g (the first year of the 
Gymnasium, for those aged 15-16) has been re- 
duced from three to two (language or mathe- 
matics). This change will also mitigate the prob- 
lems created by the expected differences in the 
level of knowledge of entering pupils. Especially 
in the country schools it will be some years before 
the requisite number of qualified teachers will be 
available—especially in languages, mathematics, 
and science. The classical line has been merged 
with the modern languages, and no Greek will be 
taught in the first year. 

The aim of the Gymnasium is twofold: (1) 
general culture and (2) preparation for the 
university, the technical university and other in- 
stitutes of higher education. 

Rapid technological development with its direct 
technical, social, and political consequences has 
changed conditions in Denmark considerably. 
Dependence on the outside world has increased, 
making greater demands on everyone, not least 
those who receive a higher education. The increas- 
ing international contact and co-operation, the 
need for a better understanding of the problems 
of society, and the revolutionary development of 
the sciences necessitate higher specialization, ex- 
tension of the areas covered by certain subjects, 
introduction of new ones, and the lopping-off of 
dead matter. 

The New Gymnasium tries simultaneously to 
specialize more and to extend the common field. 

At the beginning of II-g (17 years—the eleventh 
grade) the two lines are split up into six: 

I. Languages—1. Modern Languages, 2. Classi- 
cal Languages, and 3. Social Studies plus Lan- 
guages. 

II. Mathematics, science—1. Mathematics- 
Physics, 2. Natural Science (Biology, Biochemis- 
try), and 3. Social Studies plus Mathematics. 
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The most striking change is the stressing of so- 
cial studies which have hitherto been placed under 
history. Denmark has been far behind the United 
States on this point. This change is so great that 
new classes for the social studies lines will not 
begin until 1968, because there are very few 
teachers qualified for the education those lines are 
to offer. 


There has been experimental teaching for some 
years with a special biological line, and the 
enormous progress made in biology and biochem- 
istry and the great importance of those sciences 
today have called for the creation of a special 
line covering these subjects. 


Russian Language To Be Offered 


The position of Soviet Russia in international 
politics has also made it desirable to offer possi- 
bilities to study Russian. Beginning in 1963, Rus- 
sian instead of French can be elected on all lines. 
Also on this point, there will be a slow beginning 
on account of the scarcity of teachers. 


The above are various expressions of the need 
for specialization to create possibilities for a more 
intensive study of certain subjects. At the same 
time there is a tendency towards unification. The 
special subjects on the various lines occupy one- 
third of the weekly periods (in Denmark the 
schools work thirty-six hours per week—also on 
Saturdays—and the school year comprises 240 
days), and specilization does not mean the ex- 
clusion of certain subjects from any line—only 
a more intensive study of some. Mathematics, 
which was abolished in 1953 for the languages 
lines, has been reintroduced, and English (or 
German) on the sciences lines, which earlier was 
given a total of 160 periods in the first two years 
of the Gymnasium, has been almost doubled, to 
280 periods. Mathematics has proved necessary 
to most of the modern languages students who 
want to pass on to the university, and international 
relations have made it desirable for mathematics- 
science students to master at least one foreign 
language (generally English) sufficiently well to 
be able to read, write, and speak fairly satisfac- 
torily. 

Furthermore, a tendency towards the modern 
and the international is seen in various subjects, 
not least in history, which is reorganized: The 
school-leaving class (III-g) will study the period 
after 1900 exclusively. The importance of the 
understanding of music, sculpture, and painting is 
realized also. Two periods per week in each class 
of the Gymnasium for three years will be devoted 
to the study of the fine arts. A cautious attempt 
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is made to introduce innovations. All the pupils 
of Il-g and III-g (the last two years before the 
Studentereksamen) will be given one weekly 
riod together, the purpose of which will be to give 
them the possibility of artistic experiences (read- 
ings, concerts, drama, etc.), an introduction into 
particular areas and topical problems, and an 
orientation in new perspectives within art, sci- 
ence, and politics. It is expected that these pe- 
riods will have the effect of strengthening the unity 
of the Gymnasium in spite of the splitting up into 
lines, branches, and classes. 

Another cautious innovation is the introduction 
of a history of ideas, not belonging to any par- 
ticular teacher or school period. It will be offered 
in the shape of a book which is to give “a survey, 
not too comprehensive, but yet thorough, of main 
points in the history of ideas, with a particular 
stress on Western Europe.” The pupils ought to 
have gone through such a book before the final 
examination. There will be no tests in it; but it 
should be drawn into the teaching of the various 
subjects whenever possible. 


It has been said quite often that the high stand- 
ard of subject teaching in the Gymnasium (uni- 
versity-trained teachers) aiming at continued study 
at the universities, has not furthered, perhaps even 
counteracted, the sense of the unity of knowledge 
necessary to the general culture aspect of the 
Gymnasium. Important steps have now been made 
towards remedying this weakness. But there are 
great problems to be tackled, among them the 
lack of schools and teachers, both in the Folke- 
skole and, not least, in the Gymnasium. It is 
expected that the number of pupils in the Gym- 
nasium will be doubled within the next decade, 
both because of the high birthrate in the 1940's 
and because a higher percentage of the young peo- 
ple will desire a post-primary education. The 
recruiting of teachers is lagging behind, both on 
account of the rather modest salaries and because 
the birthrate was rather low in the 1930's. It has 
been especially difficult of late years to find 
enough teachers in mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry, also because the load of teaching hours 
in the Gymnasium is very high (twenty-seven 
hours per week, higher than almost anywhere else 
in the world). Improvements are being made, 
however (the number of teaching hours has just 
been reduced to twenty-four), but there will be 
difficulties for some years to come. 


Conclusion 


The new school structure has strengthened the 
Folkeskole as against the Gymnasium, the first 
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two years of which have been transferred to the 
Folkeskole. Improved possibilities of giving post- 
primary education to all qualified children have 
been essential to the legislators. If the percentage 
of those who pass the Studentereksamen in Den- 
mark is to be increased, the country’s intellectual 
reserve must be better exploited, or requirements 
must be reduced. The Ministry of Education in- 
sists on the maintenance of present standards, 
but it remains to be seen whether this can be 
done. One necessary condition is a reduction of 
the size of classes. This will be done as soon as 
there are teachers and schools enough. The normal 


size of classes from the sixth to the ninth grade 
is thirty today, and in the tenth to the twelfth 
grade it is very often between twenty and thirty. 
As soon as possible there will be a reduction to 
twenty-four and sixteen respectively. When that 
has been done, there will be a fair chance for the 
teachers to do their work in the spirit of the New 
Gymnasium: more individual and responsible 
work for pupils and careful planning of studies 
cutting across the borderlines between subjects. 
This will be a good thing for the intellectual elite 
among the pupils, whose needs have not been 
considered so much in the new school structure. 





> The Phi Delta Kapp» Commission on Inter- 


national Education is meeting with representatives 

f eleven organizations and agencies in Washington 
this month to determine how the fraternity can 
assist in the cultivation of closer cultural ties with 
other nations and peoples. 

Conferences will be held, November 2, 3, and 4, 
with representatives of the UNESCO Department of 
Education, the U. S. Information Agency, the Peace 
Corps, the cultural division of the State Department, 
the International Cooperation Agency, the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, the American Association of 
School Administrators, the NEA Committee on 
International Relations, and administrators of the 
National Defense Education Act. 


> New York University has announced a new post- 
doctoral program in psychology, first of its kind 
in the U. S. Two types of training are offered, a 
modernization and refresher program and a clinical 
specialization program. The acting director is Dr. 
Bernard Kalinkowitz. The faculty includes present 
members of the university's psychology department 
and such other eminent psychologists as Eric Fromm, 
Emest Schachtel, Harry Bone, and Rollo May. 


> The mediocre teacher tells. The good teacher 
explains. The superior teacher demonstrates. The 


great teacher inspires. 
—William Arthur Ward 


> The Letter Writing Committee of the World 
Affairs Center, University of Minnesota, has invited 
men of Phi Delta Kappa to take part in the center's 
program, which is designed to promote an exchange 
of ideas and information on teaching methods, 
techniques, media, etc., between teachers of the 
U. S. and other countries. 


Already, more than 400 teachers in sixty-eight 
countries have been given a teacher correspondent in 
the U.S. According to the committee, “In addition 
to the professional benefit to each correspondent, 
there is sure to result a wider knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the problems, ideals, and hopes of 
each community. In this atmosphere of sympathetic 
understanding and friendliness the seeds of peace 
can grow and flourish.” 


Interested persons should write The Letter Writing 
Committee, World Affairs Center, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn., giving their name, 
address, approximate age, teaching level or special- 
ties, hobbies or outside interests, and preference as 
to country (if there is a particular choice.) With 
this information, the committee will be able to send 
to each American teacher the name and address of 
a foreign teacher of similar interests and experience 
and correspondence may begin. 


The committee notes that, as the majority of 
foreign teachers seem to be men, it is especially 
hopeful that men of Phi Delta Kappa will accept this 
opportunity so that more requests coming from for- 
eign neighbors can be filled. 





The Development of Education in 


France—1945 to 1961 


By ROGER GAL 


has sought a new form, one better adapted 

to the conditions of the modern world and 
to the needs of coming generations, a form which 
will combine the admitted virtues of French edu- 
cational tradition with the exigencies of a scientific 
and technological democracy. 

This may seem strange to foreigners and even 
to certain Frenchmen who have failed to observe 
the gulf that has opened between the traditional 
forms of culture and the new world in which we 
live. By those who look clearly ahead, however, 
change is seen to be a matter of life or death. 

The process began long before the last war. 
The history of our education since at least 1902 
has been a succession of reforms which have been 
put into practice for a few years and then more or 
less quickly abandoned. Since the liberation the 
position has grown worse in obedience to the law 
of accelerated change which now operates in the 
technical and economic fields as well as in politics. 

The period from 1944 to the present can be 
summed up by saying that France came very 
close to an educational revolution, that she is still 
in search of a general transformation of her edu- 
cational system, and that because of events, po- 
litical circumstances, financial difficulties, and 
problems raised by the growth of the population, 
she has had to be content with a cautious but 
clearly oriented evolutionary movement. 

The period following the liberation, and even 
the occupation which preceded it, witnessed im- 
portant experiments in education and a strong 
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desire for its reform. Out of this came the Lange- 
vin plan, begun in the occupation period and 
completed by the work of the Special Committee 
(Commission d’Etudes) under Professor Langevin 
and, after his death, under Professor Wallon. This 
plan was worked out slowly, too slowly perhaps, 
and presented to the minister in June, 1947, 

Since then it has formed the basis of many 
other plans put forward either by political parties 
or by ministers (Depreux, Delbos, André Marie, 
Berthoin, Billéres). We need not go into the 
details of these different reforms. Whatever they 
contain in the way of new and interesting sug- 
gestions, such as the plan presented by Mr. 
Billéres, they all keep something of the initial 
project, though in a more and more diluted form. 
For this reason we prefer to consider the major 
problems and the steps taken to solve them. In 
doing so we shall give priority to the reform law 
decreed by President de Gaulle on January 6, 
1959, now being put into effect. This at least has 
the great merit of actuality. 


Structural Reform of School Organization 


The organization of schools in France is the 
result of successive juxtapositions. The pressure of 
needs and the desire for universal elementary edu- 
cation caused modern secondary courses to be 
added to the old lycées and classical high schools 
leading to the university; then upper and middle 
primary schools leading to certain intermediate 
functions were added, followed by technical 
schools which admit pupils at the age of 13 and, 
lastly, vocational training schools for apprentices 
which accept pupils who have passed the com- 
pulsory school age (14) for courses of three years 
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duration in subjects which are essentially voca- 
tional. This complex system was not without its 
advantages, but administratively it led to the 
juxtaposition of watertight institutions which pupils 
of various ages entered according to family pref- 
erences or geographical considerations. At min- 
isterial level was a Board of Primary Education 
which controlled not only the elementary school 
cycle for pupils from 6 to 11 years of age, but 
also the Cours Complémentaires (continuation 
courses)—-a new name for the upper primary 
schools (from 11 to 15 or even 16 years of age) 
—as well as the teacher training colleges, even 
though the latter admit secondary school teachers 
and oblige future elementary school teachers to 
take the baccalauréat. There were also a Board 
of Secondary Education responsible for the lycées 
and high schools, both classical and modern, and 
a Board of Technical Education grouping the 
vocational secondary schools (with pupils from 
13 or 15 to 19 years of age), technical schools 
(from 13 to 17), and vocational training schools 
for apprentices from 14 to 17 years of age. 

These different types of school were so many 
closed circles, each with its own student body 
and its own teachers and special methods. This 
compartmentalization of separate systems pres- 
ented a barrier to any rational selection and vo- 
cational guidance. The child who for reasons of 
birth or social position found himself in one of 
these channels could seldom change his course 
and, if he had not entered a secondary school by 
the age of 10, he could not hope to pass on to 
university or higher studies. 

The Langevin Plan proposed to replace this 
vertical compartmentalization by horizontal di- 
visions. There was to be a common primary 
cycle from 6 to 11 years of age, a second guid- 
ance cycle from 11 to 15, mainly common, but 
with different options and a third specialized cycle 
for pupils from 15 to 18. 

Several measures were taken between 1945 and 
1960 in an effort to unify curricula and school- 
leaving examinations in the 11 to 15 age bracket, 
etc. But under the present reform the general 
secondary high schools (a shortened education 
from 11 to 16) continue to exist side by side with 
the classical and modern lycées, a name which is 
how common to all secondary schools, and tech- 
nical education continues to be a separate branch 
with its own lycées and high schools. 

An excellent administrative step was taken 
by the setting up of a General Directorate of 
school organization and curricula. This body is 
responsible for secondary education and the ob- 
servation cycle through which all French children 
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between 11 and 13 now have to pass for the 
purpose of receiving vocational guidance. 


Selection and Vocational Guidance 


Another feature that characterizes French edu- 
cation and makes it different from that in the 
United States of America or the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics is the method of selection 
whereby it singles out gifted pupils for the pur- 
suit of studies over a long period of time. Thus 
the number of retardations is as high as 25 per 
cent from the very first year of compulsory 
schooling at elementary level, and one out of 
three pupils does not complete primary school 
within the normal length of time. Moreover, at 
the end of the fifth school year an examination 
is held for entrance into the first secondary year 
(referred to as the sixth year in the French sys- 
tem) and only one pupil out of five succeeds in 
passing it. Selection has been based much more 
on social and economic factors than on intellectual 
merit. Children from well-to-do or cultivated fam- 
ilies were seven or eight times more numerous 
than others in secondary schools, and in higher 
education the two largest national categories, 
namely, workmen and agricultural labor, were 
only represented by 3 and 4 per cent respectively 
of the student enrollment. But a survey has shown 
that, whereas in the first three years of elementary 
school (children from 6 to 9) 23 per cent, 35 per 
cent, and 39 per cent of the pupils were behind 
and a rather small percentage were ahead of the 
normal age of their class in the ordinary village 
schools, in the first three years of secondary 
schools on the contrary 0.25 per cent, 2.2 per 
cent, and 3 per cent of the pupils were behind 
and 41 per cent, 68 per cent, and 70 per cent 
were ahead of their age. There is no explanation 
of these differences except the child’s social and 
cultural background, since teachers and curricula 
are now the same in both types of school. This 
shows that a screening examination at the age 
of 11 for entrance into the lycée, however justified 
it may be, only increases the inequality of op- 
portunities for development which the child’s 
initial social status offers him. 

It is for this reason that as a beginning the 
examination for entrance into the sixth grade 
(first year of the lycée) was abolished, and the 
reform law of January 6, 1959, established a two- 
year observation cycle for all children from 11 
to 13 who have completed their normal elementary 
studies. Thus selection at the age of 13 is done 
away with and all normal pupils are given access 
to the different study courses offered. At the 
same time, every effort is being made to fill gaps 
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left in the child’s previous training and to direct 
him towards the type of study for which he is 
best suited. 


School Guidance 

The purpose of the observation cycle is to make 
a better distribution of pupils than formerly 
among the different literary, scientific, and tech- 
nical courses open to them after elementary 
school. The subjects taught in the first term of 
the first year are common to all pupils and this 
makes it possible to pick out those who are best 
suited for classical studies. In the second term 
a first choice is made between the “classical 
stream” and the “modern and technical stream.” 
At the end of the second year, pupils branch off 
on the one hand into the literary and scientific 
streams of the classical and modern lycées and 
into the various streams of the technical lycées, 
and, on the other hand, into general secondary 
schools or technical high schools which give a 
shortened training up to the age of 16 or 17 
and lead to the adoption of ordinary trades. Less 
gifted pupils finish their primary training in 
terminal classes which give them up to the age 
of 16 a general complementary education and 
preparatory training for future employment in 
agriculture, trades and crafts, or professional 
business. 

It is hoped that in this way two-thirds of the 
children of school age may reach the observation 
cycle and supply in larger numbers the scientific 
and technological personnel essential to a modern 
nation. 

Vocational guidance will be a continuing pre- 
occupation of all education. At the level of the 
fourth year of secondary school (pupils from 13 
to 14), “reception” classes will enable any pupil 
who has shown a particular or new aptitude for 
classical, modern, or technical studies to under- 
take them, and at the age of 15 or 16 or even 
after taking the first part of the baccalauréat a 
diversion to technical studies will still be possible. 
A group of vocational guidance psychologists is to 
be formed to advise teachers and families in this 
difficult task. 


The Final Examination for Higher Education 

The baccalauréat, or final examination on 
completion of secondary schooling, has under- 
gone important modifications since 1945. For- 
merly this certificate was limited to the streams: 
Latin and Greek, Latin and modern languages, 
Latin and science, science and modern languages. 
Technical, industrial, and economic baccalauréats 
are now given, showing the higher cultural stand- 
ing of these new sciences. 
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The examination itself has undergone many 
changes and has not yet acquired its final form. 
But already it is becoming simply a confirmation 
that past studies have been satisfactorily com- 
pleted. And a preparatory year has been added to 
higher education prior to graduation. 

After the first cycle of higher studies made up 
of this preparatory year, and the second cycle 
comprising the two or three years necessary to 
obtain the various degrees, there is now a third 
cycle of two years which trains students for re- 
search and runs parallel to the studies for the 
higher degrees such as the Agrégation. This has 
appreciably enlarged the field of training for high- 
er scientific culture as well as for research. 


Teacher Training 


Two major changes took place in this domain 
immediately after the war. The first was to make 
the baccalauréat compulsory for intending primary 
school teachers. This certificate is prepared for 
in the teacher training colleges and its award is 
followed by one or two years’ professional train- 
ing in teaching. 

The second change came in 1951 when the 
Certificat d’Aptitude a l’Enseignement du Second 
Degré (Secondary School Teaching Certificate) 
was established for all future secondary teachers 
who do not hold the Agrégation degree. Candi- 
date teachers spend a year of practical training 
under educational advisers after they have taken 
their degree. This form of training was very soon 
extended to include teachers in technical educa- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, these efforts have been thwarted 
by the shortage of teachers needed to meet the 
growing birthrate, which has swollen the annual 
school enrollment from 600,000 to 850,000 chil- 
dren, as well as by the tendency of pupils to 
continue their studies beyond the compulsory 
period. It has therefore been necessary to recruit 
a large number of substitute teachers to whom it 
has been possible to give only a limited form 
of pedagogic training. The raising of the com- 
pulsory school age to 16 will accentuate these 
difficulties for some time to come. 


Adult Education 


Adult education is a novelty of our time and 
has received much attention in France. It has, 
however, as a rule been given as part of a gem 
eral education and the utilization of leisure, mostly 
outside the university. However, there is now 4 
strong tendency on the part of universities to c0- 
operate in this movement for the sake of social 
betterment and the raising of professional stand- 
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ards. Although adult education is a private matter, 
enabling everyone to improve his position in the 

rofessional ranks, it is nevertheless a movement 
of great importance to the economic development 
of the country. 


Curricula and Methods 


Curricula have not been altered substantially 
these last few years, but the cycle of studies from 
11 to 15 has been made more uniform in order to 
allow for the necessary processes of vocational 
guidance and redirection. There has, however, 
been powerful pressure from above to introduce 
into “the new classes” of this cycle a number 
of new methods such as psychological obser- 
vation of the pupil, co-ordination of different kinds 
of specialized teaching, active methods, teamwork, 
a certain individualization of teaching, and an 
effort to make discipline more readily accepted. 
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The most important of these innovations have 
been introduced into the classes of the observation 
cycle established by the reform of 1960 (assign- 
ment of tasks, personal files, experimental scien- 
tific work to develop scientific attitudes and meth- 
ods, etc.) The “new classes,” now called pilot 
classes, continue the developmental work essen- 
tial to an educational system in full expansion. 

This latest phase in the history of French edu- 
cation is in essence a vast cauldron of ideas and 
suggestions which aim at blending the new with all 
that is best in the old methods of teaching. It is 
our hope that the process will continue and lead 
little by little to more positive solutions; that is, 
to new educational structures, fresh curricula, a 
more experimental form of teaching, and a con- 
stant regard for improvement in the form of better 
organized research and educational experimenta- 
tion. 
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Recent Changes in the Secondary Schools, 


Federal Republic of Germany 


By WALTER SCHULTZE 


DUCATION in West Germany up to 1955 

was described for U. S. readers by Alina M. 

Lindegren.' In 1958, Erich Hylla supple- 
mented her statements in an article for the 
Comparative Education Review. ** In this paper 
I shall restrict myself to the main recent develop- 
ments in the field of secondary education. 

In the lower elementary school (Grundschule, 
grades one to four), as everywhere in the Western 
World, we observe a continual evolution of a 
psychologically well-founded education along 
generally accepted child-centered principles. The 
problems of higher education have to be excluded 
because they are so manifold that a separate 
paper must be written to introduce people out- 
side Germany to the situation of the universities. 
Secondary education is the area in which the 
most challenging developments are going on in all 
industrialized countries. How far the Federal Re- 
public is participating in these general trends 
will be our main topic here. 

The educational situation in Western Germany 
is still characterized by the fact that the occupa- 
tion powers and the German authorities after 
1945 failed in building up a modern democratic 
educational system. Instead, the school organiza- 
tions and legislation existing in the various German 
states before the Nazi regime were re-established. 
The reasons cannot be discussed here. In any case, 
the partition of the Republic into ten culturally 
autononomous states (West Berlin makes eleven), 
resulted in differing developments. The differ- 
ences were augmented by the varying influences 
of the former occupation powers upon the re- 
construction of the educational systems. When 
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German authorities took over more responsibility, 
coordination seemed to be the most important 
task. Only after this was dealt with could the 
question of adaptation to modern necessities be 
discussed. 

The policy-making body in the field of edu- 
cation is the “Standing Conference of the Min- 
isters of Education” with offices in Bonn. But 
this conference has advisory functions only and 
makes unanimous suggestions which have to be 
agreed upon by the eleven parliaments. To under- 
stand the background of Standing Conference 
work, one ought to know that in Germany edu- 
cational programs are linked to the cultural pro- 
grams of the political parties to a degree unknown 
in the U.S. Generally speaking, there are two 
groups of states: the first is governed by a Socialist 
majority (Hamburg, Bremen, Hesse, and Lower 
Saxony) and the other consists of states con- 
trolled by the Christian Democratic Union. Thus 
close relations between the political viewpoint 
and educational opinions are reflected by the 
Standing Conference. Besides this, the Catholic 
Church follows a very distinctive school policy. 
As three of the states have a Catholic majority 
and at least two others have a large Catholic 
minority, it becomes still more difficult for the 
conference to arrive at unanimous agreement. 
Thus attempts to coordinate education led to 
unification in the form of a conservative restora- 


1 Bulletin No. 12, 1957, U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Office of Education, Was ingnoe, D. C. Mrs. Lio 
discusses the subject under the following headings: Control of Educe 
tion, The Goal of Equal Educational Opportunity, The Social Studies 
in German Schools, Bridging the Social Gap between Elementary 
and Secondary School Teachers, Higher Education, Interest in Foresgo 
Educational Research and Development. ’ 

2"“'Recent Developments in Education in the Federal Republic 
Germany,” Comparative Education Review, Vol. 2, No. 1, 1958 
pp. 12-1 

8 For further information see also Erich J. Hylla and Friedrich 0. 
Kegel, Education in Germany, an Introduction for _ Foresgners. 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main: Hochschule fiir Internationale Padagogischt 
Forschung, 2nd ed., 1958, 71 pp. 
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tion. States like Hamburg and Bremen, which 
had realized a secondary education for all on top 
of a six-year elementary school, had to go back 
to the traditional system of a four-year primary 
education as the lower part of an all-age school.* 
They even re-established the traditional names 
which had been abolished. 

Only the city of West Berlin did not go along 
with this unification; it still has six years of com- 
mon elementary education, followed by a tripartite 
system of secondary education. Parents, guided 
by records and consultation with the elementary 
teacher, practically have a choice of the type of 
secondary education their children will receive. 
To overcome the striking shortcomings of the 
selective system, certain arrangements were in- 
troduced within this tripartite system: The bridges 
between the three types of education beyond the 
Grundschule were multiplied. Actually, children 
may pass over after the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades of elementary education at least 
to the Middle School, and from the last one to 
the Gymnasia, as late as sixteen years of age. 


‘Second Road to Higher Education’ 


The most challenging development, however, 
was the so-called “second road to higher educa- 
tion.” As all selective systems of the European 
type necessarily result in a certain wastage of 
talents? and social inequity, every effort has 
to be made to encourage those gifted young pupils 
who did not apply for or did not pass the selection 
at 10-plus to continue their general education. 
Until a few years ago this could be done only by 
attending Evening Middle Schools or Evening 
Gymnasia, which is a very difficult way of learn- 
ing. The number of students passing examinations 
equal to the intermediate examination of the 
Middle School or the maturity examination 
(Abitur) of the Gymnasia was very small. Now- 
adays in all states the “second road” begins with 
voluntary additional classes during the part-time 
vocational school. (The part-time vocational 
school is obligatory up to the age of eighteen for 
all who do not attend full-time schools.) There- 
after the “second road” leads to full-time technical 


*The common system now is a four-year primary school for all 
children (Grundschule) as part of the eight-year elementary school 
(Volksschule). At the end of the fourth grade those children who 
want to attend a selective type of secondary school have to pass 
an examination. The first type, attended by 5 to 8 per cent of 
aM age-group, is the Middle School (Mittelschule; in North Rhine- 
Westphalia Realschule’’) with six grades, in some states with four 
grades, then branching off after six years of elementary education. 

€ main type is the Gymnasium, auended usually by about 22 per 
cent, but in some places by up to 40 and more per cent of an 
age-group. It has three branches, the Classical Language Gymnasium, 

Modern Language Gymnasium, and the Mathematics-Science 
ymnasium, generally with nine grades; in rural areas there are 
Gymnasia in a shortened form, based on the completion of the 
seventh or eighth grade of the elementary school. 
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and commercial schools which have to be passed 
with sufficiently high marks to gain entry to cer- 
tain schools within the universities or technical 
schools for higher education (Technische Hoch- 
schulen). 

Additionally, in most of the states “colleges” 
were set up which may be compared with the 
academic track of the junior colleges in the U.S. 
The only difference is that students applying for 
admission must have finished their first stage of 
vocational training (generally an apprenticeship 
of three or three and one-half years). After two 
or two and one-half years they have to take a 
leaving examination in these colleges. This exam- 
ination is equivalent to the maturity examination 
of the Gymnasia, being at the same time an en- 
trance examination to all schools of university 
status. 

Although the Standing Committee itself did not 
make recommendations for a reform of the Ger- 
man educational system, the growing realization 
that in the long run even the German system 
cannot but adapt itself to the changing industrial 
and social world led to the establishment of a 
committee whose aim was to make suggestions for 
the development of the German school system as 
a whole. This committee, Der Deutsche Ausschuss 
fiir das Bildungs- und Erziehungswesen, was set 
up in 1953 by the Standing Committee and the 
Ministry of the Interior of the Federal Republic. 
It was composed of laymen who were not bound 
by instructions from any organization. But this 
committee, too, has only general advisory func- 
tions, not being directed to a certain governmental 
body. It has published a number of recommenda- 
tions’ and in the spring of 1959 the main report 
containing the developmental plan was published.* 
It is described in detail by Ursula Kirkpatrick.® 
This “Masterplan” presents outlines for a system 
of general education below the university level, 
explicitly excluding vocational education. The 
plan gives well-formulated philosophical and 
theoretical motivations and refers to experiences 
in schools both inside and outside Germany. It 
does not display facts and figures upon which a 
report should be based, as the English reports 
do. It also does not give estimates of costs nor a 


5 See Torsten Husén, “Loss of Talent in Selective School Systems: 
The Case of Sweden, “Comparative Education Review. Vol. 4, No. 2 
1960, pp. 70-74. : 

®For the English system the Labor Party again and again put 
the finger upon this fact. See Olive Banks, ‘Social Mobility and the 
English System of Education,’ International Review of Education, 
Vol 4, No. 2, 1958, pp. 196-204 
7 Empfeblungen und Gutachien des Deutschen Auschusses fir das 
Bildungs- und Erziehungswesen, Folge 1-2, Folge 4, published by 
Ernst Klett Verlag, Srcurtgarr. 

® Rabmenplan zur Umegestaltung und Vereinheitlichung des al- 
lgemeinbildenden 6ffentlichen Schulwesens. Folge 3 der Empfehlungen 
und Gutachten, Scuttgart, 1959 

®"The Rahmenplan for West German School Reform.”’ Compara- 

tive Education Review, Vol. 4, No. 1, 1960, pp. 18-25 
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time schedule for its realization. As ideas—not 
to say ideologies—and opinions of the different 
educational groups are inflexible, the astonishing- 
ly lively discussions of this recommendation have 
not led very far up to now. The committee pub- 
lished another booklet, The Discussion of the 
Masterplan, Criticism and Answer,’® summarizing 
the contemporary results of the discussions. 


No Revolutionary Recommendations 


To a foreigner the most astonishing fact is 
that the recommendations are not at all revolu- 
tionary: They include the upper elementary grades 
as “Mainschool” (Hauptschule) in the system of 
secondary education, but keep the traditional 
tripartite system. The most challenging change is 
the introduction of a diagnostic period of two 
years (fifth and sixth grade) for most of the chil- 
dren. Only a very small group, 3 to 4 per cent 
—theoretically the very bright children—shall 
pass over from the fourth grade into the “Studien- 
schule,” which is of a classical type. In spite of the 
fact that such a diagnostic period is coming to the 
fore in most European countries, the ‘“Fdrder- 
stufe,” as it is called, is heavily attacked by sec- 
ondary school teachers. They argue that to shorten 
the time of secondary education within the Gym- 
nasia means a lowering of standards. The Catho- 
lic Church rejects the diagnostic period because 
it would be necessary to centralize the fifth and 
sixth grades in rural areas in order to have a 
sufficient number of pupils for the proposed dif- 
ferentiation. That would have the effect that in 
denominationally mixed areas the denominational 
type of schools—which is very common in states 
with a Catholic majority—would be changed into 
larger systems with simultaneous instruction for all 
denominations. The Standing Conference only 
recommends continued experiments with the diag- 
nostic periods, which have existed for years in 
Hamburg, Hesse, and Lower Saxony." 

The two types of Gymnasia are attacked from 
different points of view. ~ wo types with different 
lengths and with children or different degrees of 
brightness would lead to a difference in prestige, 
and as early readiness for theoretical instruction 
is in the main a question of verbal maturity, prob- 
ably the “Studienschule” would at the same time 
be socially biased. 


1 Zur Diskussion des Rahbmenplans, Kritik und Antwort. Folge 5 
der Empfehlungen und Gutachten des Deutschen Ausschusses fir 
das Bildungs-und Erziehungswesen, Stuttgart, 1960. 

11 In Lower Saxony thirteen schools have experimented since 1950 
with comprehensive education up to age 14 (eighth grade). Pupils 
are taught by elementary and secondary teachers. In certain subjects 
the children are grouped by ability. The results are satisfactory, 
according to an evaluation by the Higher Institute of International 
Educational Research. Achievement is the same as in separated 
schools and social contacts are manifold. 
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Under hot discussion also is the suggestion for 
what is called “Oberstufenreform” of the Gym. 
nasium: in spite of the fact that the Standing Com- 
mittee took this recommendation as its own. In 
the two final classes (twelfth and thirteenth 
grades) the curriculum is to be reduced to certain 
groups of subjects according to the type of school, 
Compulsory for all types are only history, civics, 
physical education, and music. One subject may be 
chosen for more profound work. As certain sub- 
jects would be discontinued at the end of the 
eleventh or twelfth grade, the respective groups 
of subject teachers think that the general educa- 
tion of the future university student is in real 
danger. The fact that a certain amount of speciali- 
zation is very common in schools outside Ger- 
many and that experimental schools in Germany 
have worked in this way for years with the best 
results does not impress these groups. Perhaps 
the far-going specialization in the sixth form 
in England has a deterrent effect. 

As the Middle Schools and the proposed Gym- 
nasia of the seven-year type—following the trend 
of increasing the number of children whose par- 
ents are looking for an education beyond the ele- 
mentary school level—will take in more students 
than they do now, the children in the Hauptschule 
(upper elementary) will include only 50 per cent 
of one age-group. That would be far less than it 
is now. On the other hand, the committee wants 
to raise the standards of the Hauptschule and to 
do everything that could lead to the desired 
“parity of esteem.” The teachers of the elementary 
schools question whether this would ever be pos- 
sible. Thus, all groups are more or less criticizing 
the Masterplan and only the Union of Teach- 
ers (Gewerkschaft Erziehung und Wissenschaft, 
GEW), which can be compared to the NEA in 
America, thinks that the plan is a basis for fur- 
ther discussion. But this union has developed a 
plan of its own (“Plan zur Neugestaltung des 
Schulwesens”) which was published 1960 in the 
general assembly in Bremen and is therefore 
called the “Bremen Plan.” This plan accords 
with the more progressive attitudes of GEW and 
goes further in the direction of democratizing the 
German system than the Masterplan. 

Some suggestions of the Masterplan are based 
upon obvious developments and are in the direc- 
tion of general trends after the war. Therefore 
the prolongation of the elementary school up to 
fifteen (ninth grade) found consensus.'* In five 


12In Berlin and Hamburg experiments are going on with a volut- 
tary tenth year of education in the elementary schools. But because 
a compulsory tenth year would involve the German system of vo 
cational training, the whole field of education between age 14 and 
19 has to be reorganized. 
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of the states it is already compulsory; in most of 
the others it is voluntary because the number of 
teachers is not yet sufficient and there is still a 
lack of well-equipped classrooms. 


Vocational Guidance 


One of the main needs of adolescents in the 
contemporary world is to find their place within 
the occupational world. According to the Euro- 
pean pattern, these needs arise at the age of four- 
teen or fifteen. Therefore it seems to be the con- 
sensus of opinion that the ninth year of compulsory 
education for the more practical gifted, besides 
laying stress upon political education (civics), 
has the task of guiding the adolescent into the oc- 
cupational world. This cannot be done without 
the help of vocational teachers and, in most places, 
without the facilities (workshops) of the techni- 
cal and commercial schools. Therefore the kind 
of cooperation to be expected between these two 
types of schools, and the content of the curricu- 
lum, are widely discussed in educational journals. 

Behind these more practical problems of pre- 
vocational education arises a more theoretical 
problem of immense importance: The European 
concept of general education, and especially the 
German concept of “Bildung” following Wilhelm 
von Humboldt (the founder of the modern Ger- 
man university), is determined by the discrimina- 
tion between general and special (vocational) 
education. This distinction has had the greatest 
influence upon the school systems and upon school 
administration. In the course of bridging the gap 
between general and vocational schools, and out 
of consideration for the needs of the adolescent, 
a new concept of Bildung is growing, a concept 
which will make it self-evident that the above- 
mentioned “second road” has equal rights as the 
way through the schools of general education. 
This cannot but have an impact upon the new 
educational system we are striving for. 

The backwash effect upon the lower grades of 
the new conception of the curriculum in the ninth 
grade is already noticeable. A few months ago a 
new plan for the upper elementary school in 
Bavaria was published. According to this plan, 
differentiation has to begin with the fifth grade, 
when English is introduced. Through the next 
grades an increasing differentiation, up to one-third 
of the periods in the eighth grade, will take place. 

In the Middle Schools, whose aim is to prepare 
the students for semi-professional work in all oc- 
cupations, a certain differentiation by courses ac- 
cording to the later occupation of the students 
may also be seen. 

Whereas changes in the organizational system 
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are difficult to promote, reforms of curricula and 
methods are going ahead. The so-called inner 
school reform (innere Schulreform) in Germany 
has always been in the foreground since the be- 
ginning of this century. And when after the war 
schoolhouses had been rebuilt and the most urgent 
economic difficulties had been overcome, tremen- 
dous efforts were being made to reform the cur- 
riculum and teaching methods, by school boards, 
by teacher organizations, and by the schools. 


Within the years from 1950 to 1960, as a re- 
sult of cooperation between government officials, 
teachers, parents, and churches, new curricula 
and syllabi have been planned and edited. Most of 
the syllabi have an introductory chapter which is 
concerned with the changing world and the im- 
pact of technical and social developments upon 
education. The changing tasks of the schools, 
which now have to lay more stress than before 
upon education for leisure time and political edu- 
cation, are expressly accentuated. Political edu- 
cation, according to the resolution of the Stand- 
ing Conference, has to be not only a general 
principle but a new subject beginning with the 
seventh grade. Most progressive are the curricula 
for the upper elementary schools. They recom- 
mend core and course plans, projects, and group 
work and try to displace the traditional list of sub- 
jects with more comprehensive units. The teach- 
ers still have some reservations about this and the 
curricula are sometimes more progressive than 
the actual work within the schools. 


The syllabi for the Gymnasia contain courses 
of study for the traditional subjects, but as in 
other countries new aspects of teaching foreign 
languages, the mother tongue, mathematics, and 
physics may be noticed; they are under steady dis- 
cussion in the special journals. Because in the 
ninth and tenth grades nearly 30 per cent of the 
periods are spent in teaching foreign languages, 
and because ten other subjects are to be taught 
at the same time, careful attention is given to 
the content and course of study of these sub- 
jects. It is suggested that the difficulties can be 
overcome by teaching carefully selected para- 
digmatic topics only. The chosen case, law, or 
event shall provide the student with a fundamental 
insight into the problem and the typical method 
and approach of the discipline. The insight as 
well as the method should be transferable to other 


problems. The chosen problem should have roots 
in questions worked upon before and should be 
related to future topics. What has to be taught in 
this paradigmatic way and what may be taught 
only by slight orientation is questioned in all 
subjects. 
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Under discussion, as already mentioned, is the 
reform of the last two or three grades. We think 
that specialization is necessary but that at the 
same time we have to be careful that the student 
does not get lost too early within a narrow spe- 
cialization, losing contact with the different aspects 
of cultural life. The balance between specializa- 
tion and integration is, of course, a crucial prob- 
lem of secondary education not only in the Ger- 
man schools but in all technologically developed 
countries. 

Educational changes will need time in the 
Federal Republic. The philosophical and ideologi- 
cal background of the groups concerned are too 
different to be reconciled quickly. Churches, par- 
ents’ associations, teachers’ associations of all 
kinds, the universities, chambers of industry and 
commerce, the guilds of craftsmen, the labor 
unions, and, last but not least, the political par- 
ties, all have preconceived opinions about edu- 
cation and most of them are suspicious of progres- 
sive education. The group of industrialists which 
is convinced that the German school has to be 
adapted to a changing world’® is active but very 
small. After the obstacles and the restlessness in 
the first post-war years with their tentative regula- 
tions of all kinds, restorative thinking is very com- 
mon: especially in academic circles: No experi- 


13 This group met the first time in Ettlingen and formulated ‘‘Sug- 
gestions for Alleviating Shortcomings in the System of Education and 
Instruction."" Therefore it is called the ‘“‘Ertlinger Kreis.’’ See the 
above-mentioned article by Erich Hylla in the Comparative Educa- 
tion Review (footnote 2). 
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ments; let our schools work in quietness and along 
ways which withstood the changes of time! The 
public in Germany is probably less experimental 
and less progressive-minded than it is in other 
countries. 

There is another fact which has to be known 
by an observer from outside Germany: The kind 
of cooperation between schools and universities 
which is common in the U. S. is in Germany only 
beginning. University professors are not con- 
vinced that they have to help the schools in 
solving their everyday problems; they are in the 
main interested only in the history and philosophy 
of education. The empirical approach to educa- 
tional research has come from institutions outside 
the universities. Therefore there is still no close 
cooperation between experimental schools and the 
professors of pedagogics in the universities. (Most 
universities have only one chair for education.) 
During recent years a changing attitude can be 
observed. Because in most states institutions for 
teacher training are being raised to university 
level, there is hope that a certain amount of re- 
search work by the professors of these institutions 
can be done together with teachers in the schools. 

As a broader public—especially the teacher 
organizations and even the ministries—become 
more and more empirical and research-minded, 
perhaps within the next few years political de- 
cisions in the field of education too may be based 
upon empirical facts to a higher degree than be- 
fore. 





> There is a progression in quality from small to 
large high schools, with a tendency for this pro- 
gression to level off at an enrollment beyond 400 
students, according to a study recently completed by 
Stuart C. Gray at the University of Iowa. Gray sur- 
veyed forty Iowa public high schools in terms of 
fifteen “quality factors.” 

Factors include the percentage of the schools’ 
graduates in college, the amount of staff turn-over, 
counselor hours available to students, amount of 
qualified librarian service, average teacher load 
(number of classes taught per day), lowest cost per 
unit of educational opportunity, and lowest tuition 
cost. 

“While the over-all results indicate that no con- 
crete school size can be specified as being optimum,” 
Gray states, “the smallest size schools did not show 
up well on any of the factors as did the larger ones.” 


> Foreign study attracts only some 15,000 Ameri- 
can students annually, or about one out of every 
250 college students enrolled in this country. But 
the number of students flocking to U. S. institutions 
reached 50,000 last year, or one foreigner for every 
seventy-six Americans. Twenty-seven institutions in 
the U. S. enroll nearly 40 per cent of these foreign 
students, with the University of California caring 
for about 2,000 annually. 


> Undergraduate preparation of both teachers and 
school administrators was shifted this fall at the 
University of Pennsylvania from the School of Edu- 
cation to the men’s and women’s liberal arts col- 
leges. The School of Education, in turn, is becom- 
ing a center for graduate training and research. The 
changes are based on recommendations of a recent 
five-year survey of the entire institution. 
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The Style of Educational 


Change in Greece 


By ANDREAS M. KAZAMIAS 


§ IN other European nations, the major prob- 
A lems in Greek education in recent years have 
been in the areas of post-elementary educa- 
tion. Secondary general education defined almost 
exclusively in terms of the classical humanistic 
gymnasion was too restricted in its scope to meet 
the demands of a changing society, and other 
types of education (technical and vocational) 
were found to be painfully inadequate. Education, 
in short, was not functionally related to the social 
and economic needs of the Greek nation. 
Recognizing this unsatisfactory state of affairs, 
the government embarked upon a vigorous policy 
aiming at a radical change of the existing system, 
and in 1959 pushed through Parliament a series 
of bills that presage a new era in Greek educa- 
tion. It is the purpose of this study to analyze the 
changes initiated through the recent legislation 
against the background of the Greek traditional 
beliefs and the contemporary social scene. 


I. THE HELLENO-CHRISTIAN TRADITION 


HEN Greece became an independent nation 

in the early part of the nineteenth century, it 
turned to contemporary Europe and her own his- 
torical tradition for educational inspiration. It 
devised a system that included elements, especially 
in its structure, of the German and the French 
systems, but also one which was imbued with a 
characteristically Greek classical, religious (Hel- 
leno-Christian) spirit. Thus administratively it es- 
tablished education as a function of the central 
government, and it set up a three-step ladder, each 
step reached by different pupils according to 
ability and socio-economic background. There 
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was a four-year elementary school for the major- 
ity of the people, a three-year “hellenic” school 
(similar to the German Lateinschule but with em- 
phasis on Greek instead of Latin), and a four- 
year gymnasion modeled on the German Gym- 
nasium except that its major emphasis was on 
classical Greek rather than Latin. The literary- 
classical course of study which formed the staple 
of the curriculum of the gymnasion was justified 
on disciplinary grounds and was considered to be 
indispensable for national and religious (Greek 
Orthodox) purposes. Indeed, secondary education 
in Greece was defined almost exclusively in terms 
of classical Greek humanistic learning supple- 
mented by the Greek Orthodox religion and the 
literary-historical tradition of the medieval (By- 
zantine) and modern Greek periods. 

The Helleno-Christian ideal with its previously 
mentioned connotations has continued to be the 
activating force of Greek education up to the 
present time, in spite of major organizational 
changes in 1929 when a 6-6 plan was initiated, and 
other short-lived changes since that time.This con- 
ception of education was embodied in the new 
constitution of 1952: 


In all our elementary and secondary schools edu- 
cation should aim at the moral and intellectual 
training of youth and the development of their 
national consciousness according to the ideological 
principles of the Helleno-Christian civilization.! 


Such a statement is significant both for what it 
includes and for what it excludes. In a system of 
education controlled by the government the Hel- 
leno-Christian ideal becomes by statute the yard- 
stick by which is adjudged the efficacy of educa- 
tion. Significantly, there is no mention of any 
relationship between education and the economic 
development of the country nor of any technical 


1The New Constitution of Greece (1952), Article 16. Translated 


from the Greek text by the writer 
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or vocational purposes of education. Yet it is 
generally recognized that economic progress in 
Greece depends on technological development and 
a better allocation of human capital. Herein, 
therefore, lies the Greek educational dilemma. On 
the one hand by tradition and ten:perament the 
Greeks are dedicated to a literary- humanistic kind 
of education, and on the other, they are increas- 
ingly becoming aware of the fact that if their econ- 
omy is to grow they must direct their efforts to 
the development of other kinds of education and 
specifically of technical and vocational training. 


II. THE MONOLITHIC CHARACTER 
OF THE GYMNASION 


” the nineteenth century the gymnasion was 
academic, literary and selective. Because of 
certain social advantages, poor parents made great 
sacrifices to send their children to it.* 

The classical literary conception of education 
as exemplified in the gymnasion was criticized by 
foreign observers as being “impractical” and not 
functionally related to the needs of the society.’ 
But to the Greeks themselves this type of edu- 
cation was “practical” and functional. It opened 
for them exactly those occupational avenues to 
which they aspired. Greece was a new nation 
and an intelligent civil service was essential. It 
was an agricultural country and there was no 
urgency for an expansion of its technical and vo- 
cational educational provisions. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that criticism of the prevalent pat- 
tern of education was almost non-existent. 

But in the twentieth century the situation 
changed. The expansion of the industrial and 
commercial enterprises necessitated the training 
of scientific and technological manpower, and a 
greater emphasis on certain types of technical and 
vocational education. Several vocational schools 
independent of the public school system had 
sprung up, and new types of post-elementary 
schools with a practical bias were established. 
However, these institutions did not prove very 
successful, and the classical gymnasion remained 
the most significant and popular post-elementary 
school. Even those schools which were purport- 
edly less academic in their orientation sought to 
emulate it. 

The unilateral, monolithic, classical character 
of the gymnasion was criticized by Glénos as early 
as 1925, but it was not until after World War II 
that it came under heavy attack from all direc- 


2See D. A. Glenos, Henas Ataphos Nekros. Athens, 1925, p. 39. 

3 See, for example, C. C. Felton, The Schools of Modern Greece. 
Boston, 1861, p. 31. 

* Glenos, op. cit., pp. 35-37. 
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tions. It was criticized on the grounds that its 
curriculum did not provide for the needs of all 
the students and that it fostered a “shallow en- 
cyclopedism.”® 

The most serious attack on the exclusively 
classical character of the gymnasion came in 1958 
when the famous special Committee on Educa- 
tion presented its report to the Prime Minister, 
The classical gymnasion, according to this com- 
mittee, did not contribute adequately to the growth 
of the national economy, which was increasingly 
dependent on scientific and technical training. 
Moreover, about 50 per cent of the students en- 
tering the gymnasia dropped out after their sec- 
ond or third year because of lack of ability or of 
financial means without having any other educa- 
tional opportunity available to them.® 

The committee called for a more functional 
type of secondary general education. It recom- 
mended that it should consist of “two complete 
cycles,” a three-year progymnasion (grades 7-9) 
and a diversified second cycle to include two 
types of classical gymnasia (literary and scientific) 
and modern lyceums with emphasis on modern 
foreign languages. 

This committee also addressed itself to an- 
other burning question, namely, technical and vo- 
cational education. 


III. TECHNICAL AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


| fe was recently found that private initiative was 

not sufficient to provide the needed trained 
manpower in agriculture, commerce, and indus- 
try. According to the 1951 census, 1,367,271 
people, 48.16 per cent of the “economically ac- 
tive population,” were listed as engaged in “ag- 
riculture, livestock production, forestry, hunting, 
and fishing.” The 1956-1957 figures showed that 
the output of trained agriculturalists for that year 
was 585,’ a relatively small proportion of the 
total population engaged in agriculture. In a 
country whose economy is substantially based on 
agriculture (36.5 per cent of the gross national 
income), the need for improved methods of agri- 
cultural production and trained personnel is ob- 
vious. 

Another significant segment of Greek economic 
life where trained manpower was not proportion- 


5E. P. Papanoutsos, “Our Educational Problem,’ in Hetaireia 
Hellenikon Spoudon, He Hellenike Paideia, Athens, 1957, p. 13. 

® Porismata Epitropes Paideias, June 24, 1957—January 10, 1958, 
pp. 20-43. Hereafter cited as Porismata. 

7Kingdom of Greece, National Statistical Service of Greece, 
Statistical Yearbook of Greece 1957. Athens: National Printing Of- 
Ty ale pp. 24, 138. Hereafter cited as Statistical Yearbook, 
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ate to the needs of the country was industry. 
According to the 1951 census, 550,000 people, 
19.38 per cent of the “economically active popu- 
lation,” were engaged in various industrial enter- 
prises (manufactures, building, etc.).* In 1957 the 
number of technicians and skilled workers en- 
gaged in industry rose to 600,000. In the same 
ear it was estimated that there were approxi- 
mately 25,000 technical school graduates, a per- 
centage of 4.1 of the total number engaged in in- 
dustry. Figures for the year 1956-1957 show 
that the total output of technicians and skilled 
workers from secondary technical and lower 
technical schools was 5,753.1 Although this 
number represents a higher proportion than 
the agricultural output, the shortage is still high, 
since the number of men and women entering 
industry each year is about five times as much."? 

The Committee on Education recognized the 
significance of the relationship between technical 
and vocational education and the economic de- 
velopment of the country and recommended that 
the government should assume greater responsi- 
bility in this area by authorizing the establish- 
ment of various levels of technical schools, and 
that it should coordinate the administration of 
this type of education.’* 

The report of the Committee on Education 
evoked considerable comment, both laudatory 
and critical. The most critical reaction came from 
the School of Philosophy of the University of 
Athens, which has always been the classical 
citadel of Greece, and the Association of Greek 
Philologists. 

Both groups bitterly denounced what they 
termed “an attack on the classical gymnasion,” 
and what they felt was an undermining of the 
Helleno-Christian humanistic tradition.’* They 
recognized that there was a need for the strength- 
ening of technical and vocational education, but 
this should be done without in any way affecting 
the supremacy of the classical pattern. The gov- 
ernment, nevertheless, proceeded with the formu- 
lation of plans for a radical re-formation of the 
entire educational system, especially the post- 
elementary one, because, according to Prime 
Minister Karamanlés, the existing system, both 


* Ibid., pp. 24-26. 

®* Organization for European Cooperation, Training of Scientists, 
Engineers and Technicians in Greece, UNESCO, 1960, p. 37. 

0 Statistical Yearbook, 1957, op. cit., pp. 138-140. 

" Organization for European Cooperation, op. cit., p. 37. 
see Porismata, op. cit., p. 139. 

2 Tbid., pp. 57-61. 
. ®The Association of Greek Philologists devoted a special issue of 
its journal Platom to a critique of the committee's conclusions. See 
The Problem of Education: The Views of the Association of Greek 
Philologists on the Conclusions of the Committee on Education,” 
Platon, Special Issue, 1958. 
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in its organization and curriculum, was anachronis- 
tic and was not functionally related to the “press- 
ing economic and ideological needs of our time.””* 


IV. TOWARD AN 
EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


6 pee government plans were announced in the 
spring of 1959, and though in their final 
form they did not incorporate in any exact de- 
tail the recommendations of the committee, it is 
clear that they were greatly influenced by them. 
Of particular relevance for our purposes here are 
two decrees pertaining to the organization of sec- 
ondary education, and the general restructuring 
of technical and vocational education. 

Secondary Education: According to the new 
policy secondary education will be provided in a 
six-year gymnasion which will be organized into 
two sections: a three-year junior school and a 
three-year senior school. The curriculum of the 
junior school will consist of a general course of 
studies for all students, but it will also provide 
vocational orientation. Upon successful com- 
pletion of the course students will receive a cer- 
tificate which will entitle them to enter the senior 
section, a technical school, or the junior civil and 
legal services. 

The senior school may include one or more of 
the following streams: purely classical, scientific, 
technical, agricultural, economic, modern foreign 
language, naval, and home economics. Each of 
these streams will perform a dual function. It 
will prepare students for higher studies and it 
will also prepare them for direct employment. 
Thus, for example, the economic stream will 
prepare students for higher institutions of eco- 
nomics or commerce, or for direct employment in 
banks, offices, and business.'® 

In spite of this diversification, there will be 
parity of esteem among the various streams, and 
all school-leaving certificates will be regarded 
as equivalent for purposes of entrance to institu- 
tions of higher learning. In order to make this 
possible a core of subjects (ancient and modern 
Greek, one modern foreign language, and sci- 
ence) will be required of all students in all streams. 

In addition to these provisions the law stipu- 
lates that all commercial practical schools be 
converted to gymnasia; that all urban practical 


14 To Vema, January 12, 1958, p. 7. 

15 Kingdom of Greece, Legislative Decree No. 3971, “On Techni 
cal and Vocational Education, Organization of Secondary Education 
and Administration of Education,” Government Gazette, 1, No. 187 
(September 7, 1959), pp. 1643-1644. Hereafter cited as Legislative 
Decree, 3971. 
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schools be converted to vocational schools; that 
many classical gymnasia be converted to tech- 
nical gymnasia; that the School for Orphan Boys 
at Zanneion be converted into an experimental 
six-year gymnasion; and that the night gymnasion 
of the Piraeus Association be converted into an 
economic gymnasion.*® 


Technical and Vocational Education: Since 
World War II considerable dissatisfaction has 
been voiced at the neglect of technical and voca- 
tional education: Both the Committee on Edu- 
cation and the government considered the 
strengthening of this type of education as a top 
priority. In the Five-Year Economic Development 
Plan which was drawn in 1959, it was cate- 


gorically stated: 


. extending technical training and education 
on the widest possible scale to the labour force, 
is deemed to be an essential prerequisite for the 
successful implementation of the development 
program. 


The non-functional relationship between edu- 
cation and economic development was under- 
scored as follows: 


Out of the 25,000 high school graduates each 
year only about 8,000 are able to follow a Uni- 
versity course either in Greece or abroad. While the 
remaining 17,000 seek an office job lacking 
both ability and orientation for productive work. It 
will not be possible to cover the demand for 
labour, resulting from the present intensive in- 
vestment programme, unless the youths who enter 
the labour market have acquired the necessary 
specialized knowledge.!7 
In order to remedy this generally recognized 

educational evil, the government passed measures 
which may be considered little short of revolution- 
ary in the history of Greek education. Legislative 
Decree No. 3971 authorized the establishment 
of a three-grade system of schools: two four-year 
upper technical schools for “sub-engineers,” six 
three- or four-year secondary technical schools 
for technical assistants and foremen, and lower 
vocational schools (one to four years in duration) 
for craftsmen and agricultural workers. The upper 
technical schools will admit (1) graduates of the 
gymnasia or secondary technical schools after 
passing an entrance examination, and (2) the 
secondary technical students who have completed 
the junior section of the gymnasion or who are 
graduates of lower vocational schools, which in 
their turn will admit graduates of elementary 
schools.’* The degree of direct vocational prepara- 


16 [hbid., p. 1644. 

17 Greece on the Road to Prosperity: The Preliminary Five-Year 
Programme, pp. Xxi-xii. 

18 Legislative Decree, No. 3971, op cit., pp. 1629-1643. 
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tion will depend on the grade of school. In the 
main, however, all types will provide both general 
education and vocational training. The law also 
authorized the establishment of a college for 
teachers of vocational and technical education 
and a General Directorate for Technical Educa- 
tion with the necessary councils for the prepara- 
tion of curricula, approval of textbooks, and 
supervision. 

Another degree (No. 3973) provided for the 
coordination of the administration of technical 
and vocational education which had hitherto been 
under seven ministries. All kinds and grades of 
such schools except three special schools were 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of 
Education. Finally, the law provided for the es- 
tablishment of a Co-ordinating Council for Vo- 
cational Education within the Ministry of Edu- 
cation.!® 


V. COMMENTS AND CRITICISMS 


S in the case of the recommendations of the 

Committee on Education, certain groups 
criticized the measures as inimical to the tra- 
ditional Helleno-Christian humanistic ideal. The 
strongest criticism came from the powerful School 
of Philosophy of the University of Athens. In a 
special announcement in March, 1959, when the 
government announced its plans, the school ob- 
jected to the proposed organization of secondary 
education into junior and senior sections. Such a 
pattern, it said, “would militate against the hu- 
manistic education of the pupils, for it would 
render the adequate organization of the curriculum 
of the senior section impossible.” The school also 
criticized the proposed equivalence of school- 
leaving certificates. This would create a situation 
whereby graduates of technical or other practical- 
ly-biased gymnasia would seek admission to the 
theoretical departments of the universities for 
which they will be ill-prepared, instead of going 
directly into vocations for which they will be 
trained. Such equivalence, would, furthermore, 
not be recognized by foreign universities, thus 
lowering the value of the studies of the gymnasion. 


The School of Philosophy did not register any 
objection to the strengthening of technical educa- 
tion and the replacement of weak gymnasia by 
technical schools. But it did caution against the 
employment of teachers who did not possess the 
requisite scientific and pedagogical knowledge 


1 Kingdom of Greece, Legislative Decree No. 3973, ‘On the 
Unification and Coordination of the Administration of Vocational 
Education,’’ Government Gazette, 1, No. 187 (September 7, 1959), 
pp. 1649-1650. 
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and “moral and national sentiments. 

Two months later, in a special memorandum on 
the same subject, the school accused the govern- 
ment of using technical education as a “slogan” 
in order to “cripple classical education.”*" 

The establishment of technical and other prac- 
tical gymnasia was also criticized by the Feder- 
ation of Secondary School Teachers. Although 
this group applauded the attempts to develop 
technical and vocational education, it expressed 
“strong doubts” at the desirability of setting up 
“mixed” gymnasia where both general and voca- 
tional instruction would be offered.** 

In the statements of these two groups is to be 
seen the basic conflict in the pedagogical mind of 
modern Greece. While there is general recognition 
of the need for the revamping of the entire system 
of education and for a greater technical and vo- 
cational orientation, there is also a strong back- 
ward pull of a deeply entrenched tradition of 
classical-Christian humanism. This latter tradition, 
represented most purely by the School of Philos- 
ophy of the University of Athens, has dominated 
the values and aspirations of parents and children 
for generations. The image of the educated man 
has been the literary intellectual, the classical 
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humanist, the man with an encyclopedic knowl- 
edge. Such an individual has had relatively more 
advantages in the occupational hierarchy of the 


country. The universities, which are the recruit- 
ing and training centers for the most coveted 
positions in society, have shown a preference for 
the graduates of the gymnasia. A disproportion- 
ately large number of people have preferred the 
classical gymnasion because of its social ad- 
vantages and occupational opportunities. Yet the 
available positions for people with that sort of 
education have been limited. Aside from the large 
numbers of graduates of gymnasia who could 
not qualify for admission to the universities nor for 
any positions in society, there have been dis- 
proportionately large numbers of people who 
pursued university studies and trained for already 
over-crowded professional careers. This has been 
particularly true of people studying law and public 
administration.° It is not uncommon in Greece to 
find lawyers or university-trained political sci- 
entists employed as junior clerks in business and 
other establishments. 

There has been an obvious imbalance in the 
educational system and a poor functional rela- 
tionship with the social realities of the con- 


” Ethnikos Keryx (National Herald), March 27, 1959 
*! Reported in Elentheria. May 14, 1959. 
= Reported in Erhnikos Keryx (National Herald), March 27, 


*3 Statistical Yearbook of Greece, 1957, op. cit., p. 134 
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temporary scene. The redressing of the balance, 
however, is not an easy or self-evident matter. A 
change in education that would completely ignore 
the Greek tradition described above, or one which 
would aim at the indiscriminate expansion of edu- 
cation in general, or of technical and vocational 
education in particular, without careful consider- 
ation of the economic resources of the country, 
the projected rate of economic development, and 
the anticipated manpoyer needs, would not only be 
of no particular avail, but might actually im- 
pede the healthy growth of the economy of the 
country. How to organize a balanced educational 
system, one which would correspond to the eco- 
nomic resources and needs, and one which would 
be capable of producing the necessary manpower 
required for economic progress, is a major prob- 
lem confronting all developing societies. Added 
to this, however, there is in Greece a strong in- 
digenous tradition, which though basic to the 
moral and intellectual development of a demo- 
cratic civilization, has, through its overemphasis, 
caused a monolithic, hypertrophic, and anachron- 
istic secondary system. 

The government plans were in many respects 
bold and forwardlooking. In spite of opposition 
by powerful groups, the bills were enacted. The 
diversification of secondary education, the co- 
ordination of the administration of technical and 
vocational education, and the authorization for 
its expansion are significant steps forward. Though 
the entire program will take years to be fully 
implemented, the evidence available thus far is 
that there is a determined effort to do it. Already 
several steps have been taken in that direction. 
Six technical (secondary) schools for technicians 
and foremen have been established in the pro- 
vincial towns, as well as the two upper technical 
schools for “sub-engineers.” The Zanneion school 
for orphan boys is now operating as an experi- 
mental technical gymnasion, and the College for 
Teachers of Vocational and Technical Education 
has been established. Vigorous efforts are being 
made to organize the new administrative machin- 
ery in order to implement the other measures.** 

A careful examination of the measures, how- 
ever, also reveals that traditional values were 
not, by any means, ignored. And an analysis of 
the debates shows that those responsible for the 
new legislation were as much the apologists as 
the critics of the Greek tradition. In answer to the 
objections of the School of Philosophy, G. 
Voyiatzés, the Minister of Education, stated that 
the school had “misinterpreted” the decisions of 


2* Organization for European Cooperation, op. cit., p. 21 
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the government. The proposed technical gymnasia 
as well as all the other technical and vocational 
schools will be based on a humanistic education. 
The proposed secondary school pattern will not 
consist of two self-contained “cycles” with com- 
pletely separate curricula, but rather of two 
successive stages with a break for those who do 
not wish to continue their education beyond the 
third class (ninth grade). But Voyiatzés adhered 
to the new conception that secondary education 
should not be envisaged as exclusively preparing 
students for the universities.*° In his first official 
announcement of the plans, Premier Karamanlés 
stated that the decision to shift part of the em- 
phasis on education to the economic-technical 
training of youth “should not be interpreted as 
abandonment of the traditional humanistic ideal 
which will continue to be the basis of all forms 
of Greek education.”*® And in introducing the 
bills to the Greek parliament, C. Aposkités vig- 
orously defended the proposed changes, but at 
the same time asserted that “under no circum- 
stances” should the Helleno-Christian ideal be 
sacrificed, for a general humanistic education 
“constitutes the roots and the body of Greek edu- 
cation.”*7 

Classical Greek will continue to be a require- 
ment in all the senior streams and in most of the 
technical schools. 
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WY RNG in 1955, N. D. Antonakaki, a 
key figure in the recent legislation, stated 
the complexities of any change in Greek educa- 
tion as follows: 
Greece today needs a philosophy of change to 
unify her developing culture by a closer and more 
consequential relationship of education with Greek 
philosophy, Christian religion, science, the social 
needs, the international climate of thought, and the 
democratic and national aspirations of the people.2 
The 1959 measures were a first step in attain- 
ing this difficult goal. The fact that the relation- 
ship of education to the economic development 
of the country has been recognized and concrete 
steps for a balance have been taken presages a 
new era in Greek education. What is now needed 
is careful research to determine more exactly 
the anticipated needs in manpower corresponding 
to the projected rate of economic growth. This 
is painfully lacking at present. Until and unless 
this is done there will be directionless groping, 
not systematic planning. 

2 Reported in Eshnikos Keryx (National Herald), March 27, 1959. 

26 Prime Minister's Office, Information Department, Official An- 
nouncement of the Prime Mimister on the Rivamivadt Reforms of 
March 22, 1959, Ref. No. 5460, March 23, 1959, p. 1. 

2 Speech delivered by C. Aposkites, Member of Parliament from 
Arcadia, on the Education Bill 3971, June 23, 1959, pp. 6-7. 

23N. D. Antonakaki, Greek Education: Reorganization of the 


Administrative Structure. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1955, p. 161 








The Italian School System 


from 1950 to 1960 


By LUIGI VOLPICELLI 


HEN World War II broke out, the school 

system in Italy was already facing se- 

rious difficulties. The classical ginnasio- 
liceo was practically the only road to the uni- 
versity and, especially, to the law faculty. At the 
same time, a slow increase in the school-age popu- 
lation (in 1930, out of every 100 Italians, only 
six had an upper intermediate school diploma, 
and the number only reached nine in 1958) was 
gradually transforming into a mass educational 
system a school structure which had not been de- 
vised for such a purpose. The compulsory study 
by all children of Latin and Greek in no way 
favored either the spiritual development or the 
material interests of the general population; para- 
doxically, school remained an institution for the 
selected few at a time when it was becoming an 
institution open to all. These two circumstances 
led to a decline in its cultural standards and in 
its practical effectiveness. 

The experiment of the intermediate school, 
meanwhile, had raised many problems connected 
with school and vocational guidance and the need 
for all young people to get the same start in life. 
It thus became necessary to establish a single 
school for all, after the primary course, at a time 
when the intermediate school was not, in fact, 
the only institution functioning. It received half 
of the children who continued their education after 
primary school, while the other half went to vo- 
cational guidance schools, which imposed upon 
them the final choice of a calling. 

War, defeat, and military occupation aggravated 
the pains from which our school system was suf- 
fering. School buildings and equipment had been 
destroyed on a huge scale. The quality of teach- 
ing had rapidly declined, for mobilization had 
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obliged most student teachers to curtail their 
studies, and they could be attracted back into the 
profession only by what were sometimes over-gen- 
erous grants. Moreover, the whole country was 
demoralized. However, Italy was resuming its cul- 
tural contacts with foreign countries; the United 
States of America was spreading a knowledge of 
its own school system and teaching methods. 
Italian educators thus became more aware of mod- 
ern school problems which are common to the 
West as a whole, and of the measures which would 
be needed in order to renovate the nation’s school 
system. 

Since the beginning of the century, Italy’s large- 
ly agricultural economy and traditional social 
structure were being converted into an essentially 
industrial system of production and way of life. 
This process was now intensified. The most char- 
acteristic features of the past twenty years, apart 
from the gradual flight from the land and the 
influx to the towns of persons in search of in- 
dustrial jobs, have been the multiplication of 
industries and businesses and a radical change in 
the outlook of the provincial middle classes, for- 
merly content to follow quiet, liberal professions. 
The change took place within each individual, 
in his very attitude towards an existence which 
was becoming more active and laborious. The 
Italian South, an agricultural and conservative 
stronghold, after the war gradually adopted new 
ways of living. Administrative autonomy for Sicily 
and Sardinia served to foster this trend. Even the 
“Cassa del Mezzogiorno,” set up for the purpose 
of fulfilling the South’s many aspirations, has de- 
voted its whole effort towards local industrializa- 
tion. 

Reasons inherent in the school structure itself, 
as well as the desire for a new form of society 
and the ever more pressing demand of big industry 
for skilled labor, gradually brought the Italian 
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school problem into the forefront of men’s minds. 
The years between 1950 and 1960 were years of 
controversy over education and various attempts 
at school reform. 

Immediately after peace was concluded, and 
as soon as the country could embark upon the 
painful task of economic and moral reorganiza- 
tion, the Minister of Education, Guido Gonella, 
instituted a national survey addressed directly 
to the teaching body, with a questionnaire aimed 
at defining the situation and changes which would, 
in the opinion of school authorities, be necessary 
in order to modernize the Italian school system. 
Using the results of the survey, a large commission 
under the chairmanship of the Minister himself 
spent some four years in preparing a compre- 
hensive plan for reform of the whole system. 
Taking the Minister’s name, it was called the 
“Gonella Plan.” Its submission to Parliament, 
however, coincided with Mr. Gonella’s departure 
from the Ministry of Education, a fact which 
largely contributed to the abandonment of the 
plan. 

Despite this setback, many ideas from the 
Gonella Plan were later incorporated into the 
school system. In particular, Italy owes its voca- 
tional schools to proposals contained in it. These 
schools, which have been set up gradually on an 
experimental basis and have spread, thanks to 
the work of the Directorate-General of Technical 
Education, have not yet had their exact character 
defined by law. They may nevertheless be con- 
sidered as the most original educational innova- 
tion, and the one best corresponding to the coun- 
try’s needs, since the war. Their purpose is to 
establish and improve the vocational standard of 
workers. They are divided into specific profes- 
sional or industrial sectors—viz., agriculture, 
commerce, handicrafts, and women’s work—but 
also endeavor to meet the needs of new callings. 
Thus there are vocational schools for tailors, 
window-dressers, mannequins, radio technicians, 
tourist agents, etc. Courses vary in length with the 
type of training demanded; the Gonella project 
planned to have them last anywhere from six 
months to five years and would have them avail- 
able to young people who had completed their 
compulsory schooling up to the age of fourteen. 
However, pupils with only their primary school- 
leaving certificates may also be admitted if they 
take a one-year preparatory course which must, 
under the law as it stands, be given by the voca- 
tional school itself. These institutions, in order 
to increase their sphere of influence, may arrange 
for courses and sections elsewhere than at the 
school. 

It would be pointless to list the many study 
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meetings and the coutless surveys which have 
been devoted to vocational education in Italy 
during the past few years. Industrial recovery 
and reorganization, the creation of vocational 
schools, the reorganization of technical schools 
and of scientific faculties in universities and train- 
ing schools for engineers, together with the steady 
trend of public opinion towards providing uni- 
versity outlets even for persons who hold only a 
technical school diploma, have given to the prob- 
lem of relations between school and industry 
an intensity hitherto unknown. Some of the most 
important topics considered have been: the direct 
participation of industry in the management and 
orientation of various schools, the training of 
workers and technicians at all levels and the ad- 
ministrative reorganization of all school activity 
relating to technical and vocational instruction. 
In this last connection, the proposal has even been 
made to create a commissariat for technical edu- 
cation or an under-secretaryship of state. Though 
the Gonella Plan was abandoned, the ministries 
concerned (education, labor, industry, and trade) 
are now actively collaborating in the field, while, 
in the provinces, the provincial consortium for 
technical education and various vocational guid- 
ance and vocational training centers are extending 
their activities. 


An Electorate Nearly Half Illiterate 


When the results of the national census were 
made known, the country was seriously impressed 
by the fact that 13,000,000 Italians belonging 
to the electoral body of 30,000,000 adults still 
did not know how to read or write and could 
barely sign their names. The Ministry of Edu- 
cation was induced to launch an even more vigor- 
ous literacy campaign. Minister Gonella, by a 
decree-law of September 8, 1947, had “instituted 
a people’s school in order to combat illiteracy, 
improve elementary instruction, and encourage 
intermediate and vocational education.” He had 
set up a central service for popular education. 
This service, with extremely limited funds at the 
beginning, multiplied its activities on obtaining 
an increase in its budget, which soon reached 
20,000 million lire. The Central Service for Popu- 
lar Education provides evening schools for adults, 
with courses given at three different levels, for 
illiterates, semi-literates, or adults with a primary 
education who are seeking further vocational 
guidance. Besides this, it has organized music 
courses, “school refresher courses” for adults with 
a primary schooling who wish to extend their 
knowledge and deepen their culture, itinerant 
courses taught by teachers who follow shepherds 
on their seasonal journeys, and home courses 
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specially intended for women. (The school- 
mistresses, instead of having women meet at the 
school, where they are reluctant to go, teach them 
how to read and write in one of their homes. ) 

One of the most important innovations was the 
opening, in June, 1951, of reading centers. There 
are now some 5,000 of them, and another 5,000 
are planned. They are usually installed in a class- 
room or in rented quarters. These centers, set up 
in the remotest and least favored areas, contain 
two or three hundred books and subscribe to 
various reviews and newspapers. They are under 
a director who, during the evening, invites as 
many adults as possible to have a talk with him, 
answers their questions, presents books and prob- 
lems, and encourages them to read. Several of the 
centers have already acquired audio-visual equip- 
ment, such as radio and television sets, and are 
being transformed into real centers for cultural 
revival in the countryside. This is a very big move- 
ment which has not yet found its permanent char- 
acter, but has already shown that it can produce 
excellent results. 

The most recent initiative of the Central Service 
for Popular Education was the creation of a tele- 
vision program entitled “It Is Never Too Late”; 
its purpose is to teach reading and writing by 
television. This program is linked with another 
already broadcast for the past three years, 
Telescuola, which has organized a regular voca- 
tional guidance school course functioning en- 
tirely through the medium of television and 
intended for young people who have not been 
able to pursue post-primary studies. 


Company Schools: An Important Development 


Although this report must be confined to edu- 
cational activities of the state which are of major 
importance, mention should be made of at least 
one other educational enterprise related to those 
already described; it has developed in a particular- 
ly striking and beneficial manner during the post- 
war period. This is the introduction of “company 
schools,” i.e., schools founded by major industries 
for the training of skilled personnel. A large num- 
ber of schools, institutes, and courses, lasting 
from three to five years, have been set up. The 
most gifted pupils (for example, at the schools 
of the Fiat, Olivetti, Cornegliano, and other com- 
panies) may even go on to university studies. 

But the nub of the school contioversy in Italy 
today—and also of the effort being made to re- 
form the school system—is doubtless the ques- 
tion of compulsory schooling. The new constitu- 
tion, which became effective on January 1, 1948, 
stipulated in its Article 34 that elementary edu- 
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cation is compulsory and free of charge for at 
least eight years. The interpretation of this pro- 
vision which at once prevailed was that a new 
type of school should be created, a single school 
of “elementary education” for all—exactly what a 
primary school is. The Gonella Plan was now to 
be put into practice: after five years of primary 
school, this plan provided for a secondary school 
for children aged eleven to fourteen, “to complete 
elementary instruction” and direct pupils towards 
higher education or towards work (Article 19). 
This school was divided into three sections, “ac- 
cording to the pupil’s inclinations and aptitudes,” 
and provided “a common cultural foundation for 
all children.” The three sections were defined 
as follows: normal secondary school, preparing 
for work and for the vocational schools, and 
characterized by practice work; technical second- 
ary schools of different types, preparing pupils for 
the technical and vocational schools, and char- 
acterized by the study of a foreign language, and, 
in the last year, by practice in professional work; 
and lastly, the classical secondary school with 
virtually the same structure as the present in- 
termediate school. As we have seen, the Gonella 
Plan had been submitted to Parliament at a 
moment when the Minister was about to resign 
and was thus never carried out; but the proposal 
it contained served to revive the bitter controversy 
between those who wished to maintain the inter- 
mediate school and the mainly humanistic orienta- 
tion of Italian education as opposed to the 
partisans of the single school who accused the 
Gonella Plan of creating “co-habitation” between 
essentially different institutions and perpetuating 
the “class” faults of the present school system. 

However, trade union pressure from primary 
teachers, who greatly outnumbered teachers in 
intermediate and vocational schools, has steadily 
worked in favor of entrusting the school of ele- 
mentary instruction mentioned in the constitu- 
tion to primary teachers so that it would become 
a kind of extension of primary school. A so-called 
post-primary school with a three-year course given 
by these teachers has thus developed in rural 
areas. The first such school was set up in the 
Trentino immediately after the war under the 
sponsorship of the Allied Military Government. 
Defended by teachers’ unions and by the poli- 
ticians most closely associated with them, the 
post-primary schools today constitute another 
special kind of lower school and have over 2,000 
courses with more than 50,000 pupils. In prac- 
tice, except in unusual circumstances, these schools 
are small, poorly equipped, and based mainly on 
verbal instruction. When the primary school cur- 
riculum was reformed in 1955, post-primary 
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schools received, under the designation “third 
cycle,” their own official curriculum. 

The question of the single school was taken up 
again in April, 1956, by the Minister of Educa- 
tion, Paolo Rossi, who appointed a special com- 
mission of inquiry. A year later, this commission 
submitted a proposal for a “single, compulsory 
secondary school,” the essential characteristic of 
which was to combine “educational activities 
based on subjects common to all pupils with edu- 
cational activities based on subjects chosen by 
pupils individually” (Article 7). For “activities 
based on common subjects,” the pupils met in 
classes, and for those based on chosen subjects, 
in study groups. But, in practice, the choice of 
different subjects created a school divided into 
various sections: the Latin section, where the 
essential subject of choice was Latin; the modern 
language section, where a modern language was 
chosen; the scientific section, where the essential 
choice was physics and chemistry, physics and 
technology, or physics and natural sciences; the 
technical section, with a concentration on technol- 
ogy and its special applications; the guidance work 
section, devoted to guidance work; and the art 
section, centered on art and its special applica- 
tions. 


Rossi Plan Also Displeasing 


This Rossi Plan met with a no better fate 
than the Gonella Plan; it displeased both the 
partisians of the single school (who found in it a 
variety of conflicting educational streams) and the 
conservatives; and it revived the controversy about 
Latin. Precisely because they were afraid of 
abolishing Latin in primary school, the Gonella 
and Rossi Plans proposed to divide the single 
school into several types which would in fact be 
different schools. Men of letters and scholars and 
teachers of Latin and Greek intervened to defend 
Latin teaching at the elementary level; but the 
objection was at once raised that, if Latin was 
thought necessary and indispensable to the train- 
ing, as human beings, of children from eleven to 
fourteen years, it was hard to see how it could be 
refused to pupils who had chosen non-classical 
fields. If, on the contrary, young people could be 
properly trained even without Latin, then a type 
of education must be found which was valid for 
all and likely to put each individual in the best 
position to continue his studies or engage in a 
social activity, while Latin should be reserved for 
a later stage of schooling, for those who intended, 
at a classical ginnasio-liceo, to devote themselves 
to philological studies. Adopting this posi- 
tion, the Communists submitted to Parliament a 
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bill known as the Domini Plan, which would es- 
tablish a single school without divisions or options 
of any kind. 

In September, 1958, however, under the spon- 
sorship of seven ministers and the President of 
the Council of Ministers, a plan for school de- 
velopment covering the ten years from 1959 to 
1969 was presented to Parliament. This ten-year 
plan provided for the appropriation of over 
1,000,000 million lire for the re-organization and 
extension of Italian schools. The discussions and 
controversy to which this plan gave rise cannot be 
summarized here. It was first of all necessary to 
make it clear whether the vast sums to be ap- 
propriated were additional to the national educa- 
tion budget for these ten years or merely to 
replace it, because, in the latter case, it would be 
better to refuse than to accept them. It would 
also be necessary to find the money—a matter into 
which the plan did not enter. Lastly, some indica- 
tion was needed as to how the funds would be 
distributed among the various types of school. 
On this point, especially, controversy became 
more and more embittered. The constitution, in 
its Article 33, proclaims the freedom of art, 
science, and education, and adds: “private groups 
and individuals have the right to establish schools 
and educational institutes without state support.” 
Under the school plan, however, it seemed per- 
missible to assume an intention of subsidizing 
private schools and especially those managed by 
religious communities. An earlier bill originating 
with Minister Paolo Rossi and relating to the 
legal status of private schools had openly revealed 
this attitude of the party in power, but it did not 
become law. Moreover, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, taking advantage of wide discretionary 
powers given it by statute, had, in recent years, 
been dispensing generous aid to private founda- 
tions and, in particular, to religious institutions. 
A decisive battle was thus engaged over the Italian 
school. On the Catholic side, the problem of the 
freedom of education proclaimed in Article 33 of 
the constitution was more and more explicitly set 
against a financial background. The argument was 
this: If parents were to be free to send their 
children to the schools they preferred, it would 
not be possible for them to do so if the state 
used the money of all the citizens to keep up only 
state schools; these schools were, in fact, in a 
position to charge minimum fees and even offer 
completely free compulsory schooling up to the 
age of fourteen, while private schools were obliged 
to charge heavy fer even at the primary level. 
Therefore the state . ast assign to pupils in private 
schools a sufficient allocation to enable them to 
attend the school of their choice under the same 
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financial conditions as if they went to a state 
school. 

At the present time, it would appear that even 
the lay center parties are ready to accept this 
principle, the consequences of which must needs 
he serious for Italian schools, since the develop- 
ment of religious schools would be favored at the 
expense of state institutions. 

The most important criticism that followed 
the submission of this school plan to Parliament 
was the reproach made that the plan assigned 
funds to school development without proposing 
any reforms. As the school plan came closer to 
being enacted (the Senate has already approved 
it, and work on it by the Chamber of Deputies 
is well advanced), governmental and ministerial 
action was intensified to give schools a new ap- 

arance, and especially to solve the problem of 
schools for children from eleven to fourteen years. 
Two years ago Minister Medici successively tabled 
two bills. One of them, which was at once rejected 
by the Higher Council for National Education, 
again proposed a “quadripartite” school, that is, 
one divided into various sections; the other pro- 
posal, which pointed in the direction of a more 
unified school, would have divided the children 
into only two sections, with or without Latin. 


The Unified Intermediate Schools 


The present Minister of Education, Giacinto 
Bosco, without allowing more time to go by, es- 
tablished at the beginning of the 1960-1961 school 
year, “on an experimental basis,” several hun- 
dred unified intermediate schools replacing the 
intermediate school and the orientation school, 
with a choice, in the second year, between Latin 
and a second foreign language. By new adminis- 
trative action and a speeding up of reform, Mr. 
Bosco has sought to create the legal conditions 
most favorable to the growth of the “experiment”; 
he has finally submitted a bill for the establishment 
of a uniform intermediate school throughout Italy. 
This proposal, which has already been approved 
by the Senate, is undoubtedly a constructive move. 
For example, differential classes are to be set up 
for maladjusted pupils; classes are not to contain 
more than twenty-five pupils; ten hours a week, 
five days out of the week, are to be devoted to 
compulsory supervised studies after class, under 
the teachers themselves, the pupils being drilled 
on the material taught in class. However, while 
it is uncertain whether this bill will also receive 
the approval of the Chamber of Deputies, which is 
necessary in order for it to become law, there is 
even more uncertainty whether teachers will accept 
these hours of study after class, which will in- 
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crease their working time by ten hours a week, 
without any corresponding increase in salary. 
In any case, the reform has been imposed before 
the requisite teachers have been recruited or 
really trained for their task; before any suitable 
arrangements have been made regarding quarters 
(there is already under present conditions a 50 
per cent shortage of needed classrooms in Italian 
schools); and lastly, before the proper subsidies 
and equipment have been provided. 

But a still greater difficulty is that, especially 
in the South, primary education has trouble in 
reaching all sections of the population; economic 
conditions in this area do not allow many families 
to send children up to the age of fourteen to 
schools which in no way prepare them for a trade, 
and after which they would logically need to be 
sent to a vocational school for another year or 
two. This would mean that, in practice, school at- 
tendance would be required up to the age of six- 
teen. But can Italy afford that luxury? 


The author of the present document published 
last year a small book entitled Against the Single 
School, in which, without rejecting it as a prin- 
ciple (having largely contributed to popularizing 
the broad outlines of this idea in Italy), he ex- 
pressed disapproval of any hasty application of 
the system. He showed the social obstacles which 
would have to be removed and the social de- 
ficiencies which would have to be overcome in 
order for unification of primary education to be 
achieved gradually in the course of ten or fifteen 
years and be effectively extended to the whole 
country. 

But the creation of a single school also raises 
very serious problems with regard to the successive 
levels of education. It has already been felt that 
the classical ginnasio-liceo must keep its central 
place in the Italian school system as the normal 
way of preparing for university studies. The 
reform of primary education which is being carried 
out in Italy rests on the assumption that an- 
other means of access to the university, quite 
apart from the classical ginnaiso-liceo, will be 
opened; this will provide preparation without 
Latin, since the role of Latin is extremely limited 
or even non-existent at this primary level. A kind 
of modern liceo must be created, based on other 
forms of training. Yet such a school cannot be 
improvised; it must be carefully studied and tested 
before it can be provided with a valid curriculum. 


This problem also affects the university, where 
a distinction will have to be made between studies 
—even the same kind of studies—according to 
whether they do or do not require philological 
training in Latin or Greek. For example, at the 
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Faculty of Law Latin and Greek are necessary 
for the study of Roman law, the history of law, 
and civil law; on the other hand, students of con- 
stitutional or administrative law can get along 
without it, and a knowledge of one or two foreign 
languages would be even more useful to them. 
Likewise, at the Faculty of Medicine biology and 
surgery will call for quite a different kind of 
training from general medicine, which is still, 
according to humanistic ideas, thought to repre- 
sent a complete education. 

This argument brings us face to face with an- 
other great topic of controversy in education, that 
of the means of access to the university. As we 
have seen, a trend is developing towards opening 
university courses to students from normal 
schools; at the same time there is a tendency 
to distinguish, in university studies themselves, 
between scientific courses training for scientific 
research and vocational courses training the tech- 
nicians whom the country needs. Against this 
trend, the effect of which is being felt almost 
everywhere, many university professors, especially 
from Milan, Florence, and Rome (and the author 
may be included among them) have taken their 
stand; they claim that vocational training is not 
possible for those who are not provided with the 
means of regularly refreshing their knowledge in 
scientific research courses. 


Other groups have advanced a compromise 
proposal to replace this trend and have suggested 
that Italian universities, like so many foreign 
universities, should grant intermediate degrees 
preceding the doctorate, in order to give this 
degree its full scientific dignity and to allow for 
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a more solid university training of technicians, 

It is not possible to conclude this rapid and in- 
evitably sketchy review of the evolution of Italian 
education during the past ten years without men- 
tioning yet another idea advocated by professors 
of pedagogy. They have asked that the teacher 
training faculty be converted into a faculty of 
pedagogy which, in addition to the scientific work 
proper to a university college, should discharge 
important practical functions: first and foremost, 
the training of primary school teachers. Whether 
the normal school is abolished (and the author 
believes that it should be) or maintained, the 
training of teachers should be transferred to the 
university level in a two- to three-year course 
organized by just such a faculty of pedagogy; 
this faculty would then be able to grant one of 
those intermediate university degrees proposed 
by certain critics of present Italian university con- 
ditions. A second task of the faculty of pedagogy 
would be the professional training of all persons 
wishing to teach in lower and upper secondary 
schools. Their scientific training would continue, 
as before, in the various faculties, but, once it is 
completed, all teachers should spend a year at the 
Faculty of Pedagogy in order to prepare for the 
techniques and problems of teaching. A third task 
of this faculty should be the preparation of staff 
to manage and administer schools and institutes 
of education for adults, deficient children, malad- 
justed pupils, etc., the number of which is steadily 
growing. This proposal has been not unfavorably 
received in university circles, but we should not 
deceive ourselves by thinking that it would be at 
all easy to carry out. 








The Netherlands: 





A Democracy Reconciles Tradition 
And Reform in Its Secondary Schools 


By M. GOOTE and WILLIAM LYNCH 


ECENT developments in  post-elementary 
education in The Netherlands provide an 
interesting example of how a democratic 

country attempts to reconcile educational tradition 
with the reform and innovation made necessary 
by social and economic change. The school sys- 
tem of The Netherlands has played an historically 
important role in the preservation of the important 
religious and social traditions and ideals that 
diversify this small country. At the same time, 
organized education is essential to the continua- 
tion of the strong national unity which has made 
possible the remarkable economic and cultural 
achievements that have long been characteristic 
of the Dutch people. It must be realized that this 
brief account can only give a suggestive sketch 
of surface features, precluding insight into either 
the historical roots, the contemporary social set- 
tings, or the actual teaching-learning processes of 
education that are needed for thorough under- 
standing. 


The Country and Its Educational Orientation 


The land area of The Netherlands is 12,500 
square miles, somewhat larger than the State 
of Maryland. In this area live more than eleven 
million people. If the population of the entire 
world were assembled in the territory of the 
United States, its population density would be 
approximately that of The Netherlands. The 
country is poor in mineral resources. Its centuries- 
long battle against the North Sea and the de- 
velopment of a large part of its land from former 
sea bottom is well known. Since ancient times 
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agriculture and commerce have been the most im- 
portant bulwarks of the economy. 

Because of its geographical setting, its relations 
with people of other lands, and its history as a 
refuge for fugitives from religious hatred or racial 
prejudice, The Netherlands has a strong tradition 
of toleration and freedom. This tradition has 
given rise to emphasis upon the idea of a demo- 
cratic society as one which gives to groups of 
particular religious and ideological persuasions 
the guarantees of freedom, especially in educa- 
tional matters. This sense of freedom accounts for 
the importance of the “private” school. Approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the school-age population 
attends private schools, the vast majority of which 
are denominational. As long as these schools 
satisfy certain legal conditions regarding enroll- 
ment, building, equipment, teacher qualifications, 
and basic curriculum, they are subsidized by the 
national and municipal governments. This means 
that the private schools receive grants for the 
total net cost to the same amount as is needed for 
the establishment and operation of the state and 
municipal schools. 

The Dutch belief in equality of educational 
opportunity for those of varying convictions is 
coupled with a traditional emphasis upon the 
maintenance of high intellectual standards, par- 
ticularly in the secondary schools. This emphasis, 
together with a nineteenth-century belief in the 
immutability of social-class status, has resulted in 
a strongly differentiated system of post-elementary 
schools and a heavy stress upon selection and 
formal examination. 


Secondary School Structure, Organization 


The law requires that children attend school 
from age 6 plus to age 14 plus, or the completion 
of eight years of schooling. The elementary school 
is a six-year school. At the end of the sixth grade 
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the decision must be made as to which of the 
following types of post-elementary schooling a 
pupil must follow: 

1. A highly academic school preparing most 
graduates for the university. This may be either 
a six-year gymnasium, the modern descendant of 
the “Latin school” (Latin and Greek are still 
required); or a hogere burgerschool (“HBS”), a 
five-year modern higher secondary school. Ap- 
proximately 16 per cent of pupils finishing the 
elementary school go to these schools. 

2. An intermediate secondary school (“ULO” 
—-standing for “advanced elementary education”), 
providing four years of continued general educa- 
tion with two or three modern languages. Success- 
ful completion of this school (determined by final 
examinations that are organized and administered 
by the several national organizations of teachers) 
gives admission to different types of school for 
professional training, such as higher technical 
schools, higher agricultural and nautical schools, 
teacher-training schools, etc. Approximately 35 
per cent of the pupils leaving the elementary 
school go on to the ULO. 

3. An (elementary) vocational, agricultural, 
commercial, or domestic-science school of two 
to five years’ duration. This may be followed by 
a period of apprenticeship, with continued, part- 
time schooling. About 40 per cent pursue such 
training upon leaving the elementary school. 

4. Continued elementary school. This is a 
relatively new type of school giving a two-year 
course of general education. It is attended mostly 
by children whose parents do not wish a voca- 
tional training for their children or who, for 
various reasons, can not make a definite choice. 
This school gives them a chance to postpone a 
decision (if they make it). 

In addition to the above types of schools, pro- 
visions are made for the continued education of 
children with mental and physical handicaps. 

Overall organization and possible sequences 
between secondary schools are charted on page 83. 


Changes in Post-Elementary Education 


Social and economic developments since the 
end of World War II have brought a number of 
important changes in education and have led to 
major legislative proposals which are likely to be 
enacted in the near future. In the first place the 
country has been experiencing a rapid growth in 
technical science, mechanization, labor specializa- 
tion, and automation. Through hard work and a 
national unity without equal in Europe, The 
Netherlands has built a thriving economy and 
achieved a high standard of living. As a conse- 
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gence there has developed an increasing realiza- 
tion of the importance of secondary schooling for 
all youth, accompanied by increased governmental 
financial support for continuation of schooling 
beyond age 15. 

The growing realization of the importance of 
education beyond the elementary school has led 
to a more widespread, critical examination of edu- 
cational programs and organization. Stress has 
been laid upon education for social understanding 
and human relations in addition to better in- 
tellectual preparation for adulthood. There has 
been more and more dissatisfaction with a frac- 
tionated system, with its attendant problems of 
lack of integration and continuity of programs, 
high rates of failure, and lack of cooperation 
among teachers and administrators of the different 
types of schools. 


General Trends. Because acceptance of post- 
elementary education as a necessity rather than a 
privilege has grown, there has been a shift in em- 
phasis from the question of what may the school 
expect of the pupil to what the pupil may expect 
from the school. With a new trend in occupa- 
tional choice which is concerned less with family 
tradition and more with the capabilities of the 
individual, the schools are beginning to take more 
responsibility for helping young people discover 
their potentialities and for giving guidance. Ex- 
periments are under way in a number of schools 
to develop a curriculum and new methods for 
the first year of post-elementary schooling (called 
the “bridge year”) so that this year can be one 
of both guidance and preparation for subsequent 
schooling. 

Since no methods of selection are foolproof, 
there has been a growing emphasis upon im- 
proving relations between schools so that shifts 
in curricula and transfer of pupils from one type 
of school to another can be made more efficiently. 
The lyceum, a kind of semi-comprehensive school 
that brings the programs of the gymnasium and 
the HBS into one school, is growing in importance 
and popularity. In the lyceum a decision to fol- 
low a specific course of advanced secondary study 
can be more easily deferred and the first year or 
two can be devoted to general preparatory work 
common to all. 

Throughout schools of all types there is increas- 
ing emphasis in curriculum and didactics upon 
developing mature attitudes toward work, and to- 
ward cooperating with other people. There is also 
somewhat greater curricular emphasis upon de- 
veloping insight into contemporary society. 


Technical Education. The number of persons 
receiving technical education has increased tre- 
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Post-Elementary Tracks in the Dutch School System 
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mendously during the last fifteen years. Enroll- 
ments in technical universities have increased 
threefold. The number of graduates of higher sec- 
ondary technical schools have likewise trebled. 
The number of pupils going from elementary 
schools to junior technical schools has increased 


from 20 to 35 per cent. Apprenticeships have in- 
creased tenfold. 

The growth of technical education is not re- 
stricted to numbers. The objectives of junior and 
higher secondary technical education have shifted 
from specific skill training to general education 
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and basic scientific subjects, with the training for 
the job becoming more the responsibility of the 
employer. Improvement of apprenticeship training 
has resulted from better cooperation between em- 
ployers, workers, and the Ministry of Education. 
Apprentices attend night classes or, as is in- 
creasingly the case, day classes while receiving 
full pay. Greater emphasis is being given to pro- 
viding apprentices with a continued general edu- 
cation that focuses upon these boys’ social and 
personal development. 


Advanced Secondary and University Pre- 
paratory Education. Despite the fact that only 
about 16 per cent of the secondary school age 
group attend the gymnasium and HBS (modern 
higher secondary schools), these schools occupy 
an extremely prominent place in Dutch education 
because of their status and historical tradition. 
They are the only schools which are considered 
by the Dutch to be true secondary schools. During 
the post-war years the demand for this type of 
schooling has resulted in a 70 per cent increase 
in enrollment. Nevertheless, these schools con- 
tinue to limit their enrollment rigorously by strict 
selection procedures and the maintenance of high 
standards that result in a failure rate of about 50 
per cent. Curriculum and teaching methods, par- 
ticularly during the last two or three years of the 
program, are governed to a considerable extent 
by the national written and oral examinations 
that take place at the end of a pupil’s last year. 
Teachers in these schools are highly educated 
subject-matter specialists, most of whom have 
had little or no professional training in didactics 
or psychology. These teachers enjoy a status 
distinct from and superior to other teachers. They 
have a strong tradition of professional inde- 
pendence and academic freedom. 


There can be no question that the graduates 
of these schools have attained high levels of 
knowledge in the traditional disciplines and are 
accustomed to hard work and serious study. 
Nevertheless, in recent years university depart- 
ments of education and the research institutes 
of school boards and teachers’ organizations have 
devoted a great deal of attention to the improve- 
ment of selection methods, guidance, teacher edu- 
cation, and teaching methods in these schools. 
The pride of the Dutch people in the high stand- 
ards of these schools and in the elite status of 
their universities (attended by only five per cent 
of the 18- to 21-year-old group) tends to put 
the emphasis in reform upon better preparation, 
selection, and guidance of pupils, rather than 
upon any basic changes in organization, cur- 
riculum, teaching, or methods of final evaluation. 
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In comparison with the American educational 
system, where the university or college serves a 
broader function, the Dutch universities provide 
more advanced, specialized academic work from 
the very beginning. Young people who are not 
capable or willing to undertake about seven years 
of such advanced university work have the op- 
portunity to pursue higher professional or tech- 
nical education of a more practical nature after 
completing the ULO or its equivalent. 


Future Trends and Legislation 


Over the past ten years a number of important 
legislative proposals have been made to improve 
and unify post-elementary education. The present 
Minister of Education has incorporated many of 
these proposals along with others into one, all- 
embracing piece of proposed legislation that is 
popularly called the “Mammoetwet” (“Mammoth 
Law”). This law, now under consideration in 
Parliament, is designed to systematize and bring 
secondary education into a closer-fitting entity. 


Under this law there would be the following 
types of schools: 


1. Schools for preparatory higher academic 
education (“V.W.O.”)—-six years. These would 
include the gymnasium (with two curricula—one 
emphasizing classical languages and humanities, 
the other emphasizing mathematics and science 
and requiring at least one classical language); the 
atheneum (with two curricula, one emphasizing 
economics and social science, the other emphasiz- 
ing mathematics and science), and the lyceum 
(with a general lower division and an upper di- 
vision differentiated as in both the gymnasium 
and atheneum). 

2. Higher secondary education. This would 
consist of a five-year program of general educa- 
tion (“H.A.V.O.”) designed to prepare pupils 
for higher professional education (higher technical 
schools, agricultural, business, social work, teach- 
er-training schools, etc.) or for “entrance into 
society” upon completion of the program. In- 
struction would be given in Dutch language and 
literature, French, German, English, history and 
civics, geography, economics and business, social 
studies, mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, 
music, drawing, handicrafts, and physical educa- 
tion. During the last two years pupils may choose 
to concentrate on either mathematics and science, 
social studies and languages, or economics and 
business. A majority of pupils would continue 
beyond this program with two to four years at a 
higher professional or vocational training school. 


3. Secondary continued education. This would 
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consist of a three- to four-year program of general 
education (“M.A.V.O.”), consisting of Dutch, 
German, English, history, geography, mathematics, 
biology, business, music, drawing, handicrafts, and 
hysical education. The last year would be a dif- 
ferentiated program giving preparation for sec- 
ondary vocational education. Secondary voca- 
tional education would take place in tech- 
nical, agricultural, business, and home-economics 
schools with two- to three-year programs. 

4. Lower continued general education (“L.A. 
V.0.”)—a one- or two-year general program, 
followed by a lower vocational education in tech- 
nical, agricultural, business, or home-economics 
schools with three- to four-year programs. The 
vocational schooling would then, for many, be 
followed by apprenticeship. During apprentice- 
ship, continued formal schooling of one form or 
another would be encouraged. 

A basic feature of all these types of schools is 
the creation of a one-year “bridge” in each sec- 
ondary school for the first year following the 
elementary school. During this year special at- 
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tention is to be paid to general preparation and 
guidance for the more differentiated programs 
to follow. 

The general feeling regarding this proposed 
legislation is that, while post-elementary educa- 
tion will be placed on a more systematic, organ- 
ized legal basis, the real solution to most problems 
can come only through better cooperation among 
teachers, parents, educational organizations, and 
experts in educational theory and research. 

While the organization and structure of educa- 
tion in The Netherlands is a unique product of 
the country’s historical traditions and social com- 
position, the problems are those shared by most 
peoples of the world. In many respects they 
are reflections of contemporary world problems, 
the most pressing of which is the need for better 
understanding among men, whether it be between 
nations, social groups, or pupils and teachers. In 
the final analysis the results of education will de- 
pend more upon educators’ conceptions of youth 
—its needs and ways of thinking—than upon 
formal structures. 








School Reform in Sweden: 


A Liberal Democracy Adopts the 


Comprehensive School System 


By TORSTEN HUSEN 


VENTS on the educational scene in Sweden 

in recent years must be viewed within the 

matrix of the country’s socio-economic de- 
velopment. Behind the movement for school re- 
form are the same forces which have brought 
about political democracy, economic growth, and 
the welfare state. It would seem that when a 
school system is highly institutionalized and na- 
tional, as in Sweden, that social and political re- 
forms serve as harbingers of educational change. 
This change appears to follow an inherent rank 
order patterning: Parliamentary initiative and de- 
cision revise the organizational structure of the 
schools. Governmental agencies issue new course 
prescriptions. Teacher training is modified, af- 
fecting basic components within the schools. 

The major educational trend in Sweden has 
been a planned and controlled shift from the 
European-type dual system of schools, represent- 
ing old class divisions, to the comprehensive, 
class-less public school, so characteristic of the 
United States. At the present time—that is, dur- 
ing the autumn semester of 1961—about one-half 
of the student population of compulsory school 
age is being taught in the comprehensive mode, 
and it is confidently anticipated that the 1962 
parliament will retain the unitary comprehensive 
school. 

Prior to 1950, Sweden’s school structure con- 
sisted of a folkskola, an elementary school open to 
all, and a laroverk, or realskola, a learned, or 
Latin, school preparing or the gymnasium, which 
in turn readied students for the university. The 
latter was highly selective, its students recruited 
principally from the middle and upper classes, its 
highly educated teachers trained to emphasize 
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subject matter and accustomed to thinking in terms 
of an intellectual and social elite. 

The folkskola and the realskola had, by 1950, 
certain grades in common, as can be seen in Fig- 
ure 1. One of the principal goals of school reform 
was to integrate these concurrently existing grades 
into one school, to have the folkskola, tradition- 
ally the school for non-university matriculating 
children, teach the children of all the people, re- 
gardless of their academic future, their social 
origins, or their intellectual capacities. 

Meeting this goal gave rise to several subsidiary 
problems. How many grades should there be in 
an integrated common school of this kind, and at 
what grade should differentiation—that is, the 
streaming off into electives and the creaming off 
of the academically able—be started? The idea 
of postponing a purely academic course of study 
until after a common course of study for the 
first six, seven, or eight years of formal schooling 
in the folkskola was met, not only with skepticism 
but by outright opposition from the teachers in 
the learned schools, who were accustomed to 
classes of highly selected, academically adept stu- 
dents, and who were not trained to apply in- 
dividualized and activity methods to heterogeneous 
classes. 

But despite the predilection of realskola teach- 
ers for the status quo, the social philosophy sweep- 
ing Sweden for democratizing education as well 
as the social order was clearly enunciated in 
national legislation. 

Introducing the Education Act of 1950, a 592- 
page document drawing up guidelines for the in- 
tegration of existing parallel schools, the Minister 
of Education stated: 

A reform work which is intended to bridge 
the old gaps between social classes must see to 
it that the school system appears to all groups 
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in society as a unitary construction, within 
which there are available and open ways for all 
young people and where each growing individual, 
independent of his social starting point in life, 
will have the opportunity to learn how he can 
best utilize his potentialities for his future tasks. 
Such a goal cannot be compatible with an overt 
or disguised parallel school system. A differ- 
entiation into separate schools should not, ac- 
cording to my conviction, take place until it is 
necessary with regard to vocational choice. 


The Minister of Education did not take a 
position as to the grouping or streaming of chil- 
dren in the comprehensive school, leaving this 
thorny problem to experimentation by local school 
authorities in the ten-year tryout period which 
was to follow passage of the act. 


A CERTAIN amount of change in school struc- 
ture had already occurred in the years pre- 
ceding 1950. A common compulsory school had 
been brought into being by parliamentary action 
in 1842. Some fifty years later, pupils from this 
folkskola were first admitted into academic sec- 
ondary schools. In 1894, Parliament further pro- 
vided that three years of elementary school would 
be required of those wishing to attend academic 
secondary schools. 

The radical political atmosphere after World 
War I brought universal suffrage for both sexes 
and increased demand for the democratization of 
educational opportunities. Accordingly, the Labor 
government appointed a School Commission com- 
prised of members of the various political parties, 
which in 1922 recommended the installation of a 
six-year basic school. The three grades of the 
realskola, which were parallel to the three grades 
of the folkskola, were to be absorbed by the latter. 
The proposal was too radical to be accepted by a 
majority of Parliament at that time, but in 1927 
parliament did pass an education act installing 
the so-called “double connection,” or transfer 
points, seen in Figure 1, page 88. 

The “connection” problem, that is, the question 
of at what stage should transfer to the learned 
secondary school take place, continued, neverthe- 
less, to plague the parliamentary-established school 
committee. In 1937 an education act had been 
passed which provided a minimum of seven years 
of compulsory elementary schooling. Several local 
educational authorities had already introduced an 
eight-year school. The folkskola had thus become 
much stronger than before. To what extent should 
the tasks of the lower grades of the academic 
realskola be assumed by the folkskola? The School 
Committee was split into two equally strong fac- 
tions. The secondary school faction supported a 
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“double connection” of the 1927 type, whereas 
the elementary school faction favored a six-year 
basic school upon which all other types of schools 
should be built. 

Adherents of early transfer, that is, the second- 
ary faction, pointed out the advantages of educat- 
ing university-bound children in homogeneous 
classes in separate schools. The elementary fac- 
tion voiced the social values inherent in a system 
where all children, irrespective of social origin, 
are educated together. The latter group argued 
that an early separation of more academically 
inclined pupils, that is, a separation for purposes 
of pre-university training and choice of vocational 
career, would be influenced by social and eco- 
nomic factors, an unacceptable practice for a 
democratic social order. 

Turning to university professors of psychology 
for enlightenment as to whether parallel schools 
or a unitary school should prevail, the committee 
was informed that, in general, an early creaming 
off of those with good scholastic aptitudes would 
be desirable. In brief, interpretations of psycho- 
logical research favored early transfer to separate 
schools on the basis of ability and achievement. 


HIS, then, was the situation when the 1946 
Parliamentary School Commission was ap- 
pointed by the Labor government. Doing its work 
in an atmosphere of post-war enthusiasm and 
radicalism, and having no teachers in its mem- 
bership, the commission proposed a complete 
change in school structure in order to cope with 
the recurring problem of “parallelism,” of two 
schools existing side by side and catering to what 
was in actuality class divisions. The proposal was 
for a unitary, or comprehensive, school, the en- 
hetsskola, to embrace all schools and covering 
the entire compulsory school attendance period. 
The enhetsskola (or grundskola, as the later 
1957 school committee preferred to call it), was 
quite similar to American elementary and junior 
high schools, as can be seen in Figure 2, page 89. 
The comprehensive school was gradually in- 
troduced, on a trial basis, in a great many school 
districts during the period between 1950 and 
1960. It incorporated the following objectives: 
1. It was to cover the nine-year span of com- 
pulsory schooling, providing all types of educa- 
tion for pupils from the ages of seven until six- 
teen. It was to be organically integrated, replacing 
both the folkskola and the realskola. Work ex- 
perience and pre-vocational training was to be 
included in the program. 
2. The nine-year span of the unitary school 
was to be divided into three stages, grades one 
through three, four through six, and seven through 
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Figure 1. The “double connection” for transfer to secondary school established by the Swedish 


Parliament 


in 1957. 





nine.’ There was to be no homegeneous grouping, 
except for allocations to special classes, during 
the first six grades. The introduction of elective 


1It is to be remembered that these grades are not quite analogous 
to grades in American schools, since the first grade child in Sweden 
is seven, not six. 


subjects was to be made in grades seven and 
eight. English having already been introduced in 
the fifth grade, pupils were to have their choice 
of three possibilities: German, as a second for- 
eign language; an additional course in Swedish; 
or a “practical” subject, such as shop. 
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FIGURE 2. Organization of the comprehensive 
enhetsskola or grandskola tried out during the 
1950's. 





3. Despite the electives of grades seven and 
eight, the comprehensive school was to remain 
undifferentiated until the ninth grade, where a 
more final separation, on three different sides, 
should take place: 9g preparing for the gym- 
nasium, 9y with a pronounced vocational orienta- 
tion, and 9a terminating general education. 


P ARTICIPATION in this reorganization of the 

basic structure of Swedish elementary school- 
ing was on a voluntary, community basis. In spite 
of low extra appropriations from the government 
for the innovation, there was strong support by 
the communities. There was growing interest in 
providing secondary education to all children 
rather than to a selected few. In 1930 between 
10 and 12 per cent of a particular age group 
obtained secondary education of the type pro- 
vided by the traditional academic schools. With 
the same type of education being offered in the 
compulsory school, the proportion obtaining this 
kind of education had increased by 1960 to 50 
per cent. 
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Communities wishing to inaugurate the com- 
prehensive school needed first to be cleared by 
the government. Only fourteen districts, involv- 
ing about 2,500 children, obtained clearance at 
the outset, but the spread of comprehensive schools 
to include 265,500 pupils can be seen in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Number of 
Students 


Number of Number of 
School Year School Dists. Classes 





2,500 
61,500 
196,300 
265,500 


1949-50 14 172 
1954-55 46 2,516 
1958-59 142 8,036 
1959-60 217 11,262 


School districts are now queued up for introduc- 
tion to the new type school. This interest mani- 
fests a positive attitude of the local school boards 
as well as on the part of the public. In 1958, the 
Swedish Institute of Public Opinion Research 
assessed information levels and attitudes to the 
school reform issue, using a national random 
sample. Results showed a majority in favor of 
the comprehensive school, the number of adher- 
ents in favor being higher in those communities 
which had already introduced the comprehensive 
system. 

When the guidelines for school reform had 
been drawn up in the 1950 education act, it was 
envisaged that a summing up of the experience 
and a revision of the structure of the new school 
prototype would be necessary at the end of the 
ten-year trial period. A concluding investigation 
into the differentiation problem would also be 
required. Therefore, in 1957, the Minister of 
Education appointed a parliamentary committee 
to investigate and report back on the outcomes of 
the national experiment in organizing compre- 
hensive schools. 

Although there was dissention among _indi- 
vidual members of the committee as to whether 
differentiation should first occur in grade seven 
or in grade nine, the committee as a whole was 
in agreement as to certain premises relative to 
the desirability of establishing such schools. Some 
of these were: 

1. Free choice by the student of his study plan. 
It was conceived as denying fundamental values 
of a democratic society if an arbitrary determina- 
tion should be made as to who should be edu- 
cated and what he should study. The decision 
as to an appropriate course of study should reside 
with the student and his parents and not with 
school authorities. On the basis of questionnaire 
studies, the committee felt justified in concluding 
that students and parents were convinced of the 
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value of this principle of free choice and that 
students, parents, and teachers felt the system 
had worked satisfactorily during the tryout pe- 
riod of the fifties. 

2. Promotion of social development and mutual 
appreciation. Results obtained from an experi- 
mental project carried out at the Institute for 
Educational Research in Stockholm indicated that 
students in a selective system who were not ad- 
mitted to the academic secondary school, having 
to stay in classes at the upper end of the ele- 
mentary school, developed less favorably than 
their comrades, even though they demonstrated 
the same initial school performances and had 
similar social backgrounds. An early creaming off 
of the students with high scholastic aptitude and 
a more academically-minded home background 
would impede the development of social values 


which can best be fostered in a school system 
where a course of study is pursued by all in 
common. 

3. Provision of quality education in rural dis- 
tricts. The earlier and stricter the separation 
made between academic and non-academic stu- 
dents, the larger the schools needed to provide 
the requisite variety of tracks. Thus rural schools 
would be at a disadvantage in providing educa- 
tion of the same quality as the cities if differentia- 
tion were made in the early grades. Rural schools, 
like city schools, are supported jointly by the 
state and the communities. All Swedish teachers 
are on a uniform salary schedule and are ap- 
pointed according to the same rules and regula- 
tions throughout the country. The teaching load, 
time-table, and course prescriptions are uniform. 
School budgets are covered by state appropria- 
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tions to approximately 55 per cent of the total. 
Rural pupils would benefit from a later time of 
specialization choice because of the relative 
smallness of their schools. 

4. Efficiency of Schooling. Everyone is willing 
to endorse an unqualified statement such as, “The 
school should give every pupil an education which 
will take optimum care of his potentialities.” The 

roblem has been that, in the past, it was as- 
sumed that homogeneous grouping in separate 
schools at a fairly early age would best advance 
realization of the goal. It can be shown, how- 
ever, that a system purporting to be open to 
everyone on the basis of demonstrated scholastic 
ability, and providing equality of opportunity, 
may have certain built-in barriers which operate 
against lower-class pupils when selections are 
made for secondary academic education at an 
early age. This explains why students with work- 
ing class backgrounds are under-represented to 
such an astonishing extent at the institutions of 
higher learning in Western European countries. 
The screening into parallel schools during the 
pre-university years has entailed a great loss of 
talent. About one-half of the students who drop 
out of the realskola have 1.Q.’s above the ninetieth 
percentile of those who complete the course. But 
the most interesting factor apparent in most coun- 
tries is that the screening is most effective in 
terms of social class. 


AS a result of the research and investigation 

within the ten-year trial period, and after 
thorough deliberation, the 1957 School Com- 
mittee came to an accord in regard to the basic 
problem of differentiation—a compromise be- 
tween the two extreme positions as to when sepa- 
ration into vocational or academic tracks should 
occur. The structure suggested by the committee 
is shown in Figure 3. It can be summarized as 
follows: 

1. A greater variety of electives is offered in 
grades seven through nine, and these are geared 
to the various educational orientations provided 
by the schools which follow the comprehensive 
school. 

2. The number of sides, or educational orienta- 
tions, in grade nine are increased from three to 
nine, and the pre-vocational alternatives are more 
tangible, both as to training and as to integration 
with vocational schools of a new and better type. 

3. Ability grouping will be made in mathematics 
and English classes in the seventh and eighth 
grades. 


*The present author has treated this problem in detail in a paper 
which appeared in Comparative Education Review, No. 2, 1960. 
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All elements in public life seem to agree that 
this revised structure will provide more flexibility 
than that used during the tryout period of the 
Fifties. The one-sided bias toward the academic 
stream is expected to diminish with the introduc- 
tion of more attractive pre-vocational alternatives. 
In the past students proficient in foreign languages 
have been given preference over those with a bent 
toward mathematics or science for admission 
into the academic stream. This preference has 
been eliminated. It is reliably predicted that the 
nationwide introduction of the comprehensive 
school will be completed by 1968. These further 
refinements for successful operation of this new 
type of school organization will be incorporated 
into law when the 1962 Parliament passes the 
new education act. 





>» “The European system separates youngsters at 
10 or 11 years of age on the basis of ability, and 
begins preparing some for university education, 
others for less demanding levels of education. This 
is in many respects an efficient procedure; and some 
critics of our schools, such as Vice Adm. Hyman 
Rickover, think it would solve most of our problems. 
But, in the American view, it violates our principle 


of multiple chances. 
—John W. Gardner, in Excellence 


> The birth rate of illegitimate babies in the U.S. 
tripled between 1938 and 1958, from seven to 
twenty-one per 1000 unmarried women. In 1958 
two out of five births out of wedlock were to mothers 
under 20 years of age. The total for this age group 
was 80,600, according to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


> “The teacher out of touch with what is happen- 
ing in the world, with the gigantic struggles that rage 
between a free people and opposing political 
ideologies, with the space race or the efforts to 
strengthen underdeveloped nations, is poorly quali- 
fied to teach any subject or any grade.” 


—B. J. Chandler, 
and the Teacher, 


in Education 
1961 


> It is easy to mistake our prejudice for patriotism, 
our rationalization for reason, our littleness for logic, 
our theories for truth, and our fervor for fact. 


—William Arthur Ward 





Educational Change in the 
United Kingdom Since World War II 


By BEN MORRIS* 


DUCATIONAL changes in the United King- 

dom since the middle Forties are most easily 

interpreted in terms of the response made by 
British society to the fundamental challenges with 
which it has been increasingly confronted since 
the closing years of the nineteenth century. These 
challenges, originating in the large social and 
economic changes within the country and in vast 
changes throughout the world, have led to at- 
tempts to modify traditional educational assump- 
tions while maintaining the established order of 
society. There has been a continuing search for 
equality of educational opportunity and for forms 
of general education which can at one and the 
same time accommodate the claims of scientific 
studies and of vocational aspirations while remain- 
ing liberal in spirit. The publicly maintained sys- 
tem of education has been remodelled and greatly 
expanded. Yet a private system (of independent 
schools) remains vigorously alive within it and 
shows no appreciable signs of decay. The scope 
of scientific, technological, and vocational studies 
grows apace, yet the ideal of liberal studies, in- 
herited through and maintained by the literary 
humanities, remains everywhere active. 

There can be no doubt that the record of de- 
velopments since 1945 is felt by most British edu- 
cators to be impressive, and judged by the 
criterion of what existed before, and in the light 
of economic and manpower difficulties after the 
war, it certainly was impressive. In England the 
opening of the door to secondary education, made 
universal, compulsory, and financially free by 
the Education Act of 1944, the raising of the 
school-leaving age from 14 to 15 in 1947, the 
vast school-building program, the extension of 
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meals and welfare services and of the provision 
of financial assistance to university and other ad- 
vanced students, the establishment of colleges of 
advanced technology, the extension of nonuniver- 
sity teacher training from two to three years (with 
the consequent expansion of the training college 
system), and the current program of university 
expansion, constitute a great achievement. Judged, 
however, by the criterion of what is needed to 
maintain Britain’s place in the world of the im- 
mediate future, it may be that a more reserved 
judgment will have to be passed. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


HE most significant events in England follow- 

ing the war flowed from the Education Act 
of 1944, which raised the compulsory leaving age 
to 15 years and made secondary education freely 
available to all. The act laid down that it was the 
duty of each local education authority to provide 
an education suited to every child according to 
its age, ability, and aptitude. In practice, admin- 





* Author's Note—The general argument of this article and the 
examples given draw heavily on events in England. There are im- 

rtant and significant differences in events in Wales, Scotland, and 
orthern Ireland, but limitations of space make it impossible t 
do justice to these. It should be noted in particular that Scotland 
and Northern Ireland have their own systems of education, separately 
administered, and that education in Wales is the concern of 4 
Welsh Department of the Ministry of Education in London. For 
centuries Scottish education has offered opportunities at secondary 
and university level for a far higher proportion of its population 
than England. If the private sector in England is omitted—ainde- 
pendent (‘‘public’’ and “‘preparatory’’) schools and the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge—then during the first quarter of 
present century educational provision in Scotland was far ahead 
of that in England and, judged by the more usual criteria, it 
quality was among the best in the world. Relatively little significant 
advance has occurred in Scotland since 1945, however, and the 
advances recorded in the recent history of public education in 
England have greatly narrowed the educational gap between the two 
countries. The following figures are a? “In 1955, ex- 
penditure per child in Scotland was £49.3, in England and Wales 
£45.4, and in Northern Ireland £35.7. The Scottish figures un- 
derstate the true superiority because of differences in the age 
structure. In 1920 the differences were even more striking.”’(1) 
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istrative action largely took the form of creating 
a “tripartite” system of secondary schools—gram- 
mar, secondary modern, and technical—catering 
roughly for 20 per cent, 75 per cent, and 5 per 
cent respectively of the age group between 11 
and 15 years. In many areas this system is selec- 
tive in the competitive sense. A grammar school 
education, being the highway to the professions, 
has continued to be eagerly sought, although the 
official belief about this system was that in time 
all types of school would achieve parity of es- 


teem.(2) 

Allocation of pupils to the different types of 
school (made between 10% and 11% years of 
age) is On the basis of a procedure in which an 
examination consisting of tests of intelligence 
(academic aptitude), English, and arithmetic plays 
an important part. This is the famous (or no- 
torious) 11-plus examination. There has been 
serious discontent about access to grammar school 
education in many areas, exacerbated no doubt 
by population pressure. Criticism has been leveled 
at the nature of the selection examination itself 
and also at the unevenness of grammar school 
provision throughout the country. While it has 
been shown that the reliability and validity of 
the selection process is, comparatively, very high 
indeed, it remains true that errors of placement 
amount to about 10 per cent of an age group.(4) 
As regards provision, it has been shown that 
grammar school places expressed as a proportion 
of the 11-plus age group vary throughout the 
country from about 10 per cent to about 40 per 
cent—the national average being about 20 per 
cent.(4) The proportion of 11- to 14-year-old chil- 
dren in grammar schools before the war was never 
more than about 15 per cent. 

That the changes in the system have involved 
something of a social revolution in secondary edu- 
cation, at any rate in some areas of the country, 
has been demonstrated by Floud, Halsey, and 
Martin, so far as the social class composition of 
grammar schools is concerned.(3) In one area the 
proportion of grammar school entrants of work- 
ing-class origin rose from 28 per cent to 42 per 
cent between 1943 and 1950-53. Nevertheless, 
owing to the way in which the population is dis- 
tributed among occupational groups and to the 
distribution of “measured” intelligence between 
these groups, the chances of a working class boy 
entering a grammar school in the area cited have 
not risen in such a remarkable manner. Previously 
it was one in ten; in 1953 it was one in seven. 
And the latter probability has to be compared 
with that for middle-clasy boys which in 1953 was 
one in two. 


¢ 
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Modifications of the System 


To describe the maintained secondary school 
system in England today as a rigid tripartite sys- 
tem is, however, a dangerous oversimplification. 
Two developments of significance have tended 
to relax the stringency of the direction of 1 1-year- 
old children into different educational paths pro- 
viding radically different forms of experience and 
training, and leading to radically different occupa- 
tional goals. The first has been the creation of a 
not inconsiderable degree of flexibility within the 
system itself, by facilitating transfer between dif- 
ferent types of school after the age of 11 and by 
developing “academic” and “technical” courses 
within secondary modern schools. The latter de- 
vice has certainly led an increasing proportion of 
secondary modern pupils to continue in school 
after age 15. 

The second development has been the creation 
in a number of areas of “comprehensive,” “multi- 
lateral,” or “bi-lateral” types of school. The pur- 
pose of such schools—by whatever names they 
are called, and not all even have distinguishing 
names—is to provide suitable secondary educa- 
tion for all the children of an area or for large 
groups of children of all grades of ability. They 
are to be found in some large cities and in some 
country areas, and are usually but not always 
relatively large, 1,000 pupils and upward being 
common. In 1958 there were 150 of these schools 
and this number has grown since.(5) A more radi- 
cal solution of the problem is being put into effect 
in Leicestershire, where reorganization has brought 
into existence common high schools taking chil- 
dren aged 11 to 14 or 15, from which those who 
wish to do so proceed to grammar schools. 


Grammar Schools 


All these developments are too near for proper 
evaluation, but there can be no doubt that the 
grammar school system has felt itself threatened 
by them, more especially since the Labor Party 
officially adopted a secondary school policy based 
on comprehensive schools. “The story of the 
grammar school during these years is not an al- 
together happy one.”(6) Not only have there been 
external threats, but new and serious internal 
difficulties have faced these schools. Their main 
problem may be stated as that of redefining their 
function in a changing society in which the social 
backgrounds of their pupils have significantly 
changed and in which the nature of a liberal edu- 
cation in a scientific age has yet to be properly 
worked out. That much of the matter and the 
method of grammar school education has been, 
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and probably still is, out of touch with the needs 
of a not inconsiderable proportion of their pupils 
is suggested by the finding of a Ministry of Educa- 
tion-sponsored enquiry into causes of early leav- 
ing.(7) Contemporary and subsequent trends have 
certainly reduced this problem but also probatly 
masked it by creating another. It is a staggering 
fact that between 1948 and 1958 the size of sixth 
forms (top classes) of grammar schools increased 
by 50 per cent.(5) The increase continues, and in 
some ways this is the biggest portent on the con- 
temporary educational scene. Neither the schools 
nor the educational system as a whole have as yet 
acclimatized themselves to the new situation. 

A major controversy surrounding the work of 
the grammar school has been concerned with the 
charge of too early and too much specialization. 
Beyond ordinary level of the General Certificate 
of Education (generally taken at 16) pupils 
normally study two or three subjects for most of 
their time, all of them tending to be either “arts” 
or “science.” This has been regarded as both 
symptom and cause of what is claimed to be 
the increasingly evident existence of “two cul- 
tures”—literary and scientific—having little to do 
with one another.(8) While this view should be 
treated with reserve, it is certainly true that pro- 
posals for reform are numerous.(5,9) The problem 
is, however, intimately bound up with that of 
university entrance and cannot be solved apart 
from it. Finally, it is only fair to say that the 
grammar school tradition appears to be still 
resilient and there have been valiant attempts 
at reconsideration and restatement, the most re- 
cent and the most notable being that by Stev- 
ens.(10) In particular also, the education of scien- 
tists at secondary school level is receiving in- 
tensive scrutiny.(11) 


Secondary Modern Schools 


The outstanding development which can be 
called strictly educational, as distinct from socio- 
political or administrative, has been the develop- 
ment in a fair proportion of secondary modern 
schools of curricula and methods which are gen- 
uinely distinctive, and not mere watered down 
versions of grammar school work. These develop- 
ments have been based largely on increased un- 
derstanding of the educational needs of the mass 
of the nation’s 11- to 15-year-old children. In- 
creased understanding has involved a readiness 
to see that these needs require new conceptions 
of learning and a redefinition of liberal education. 
This redefinition recognizes not only different 
abilities and interests among children, and the 
nature of the school’s physical, social, and occu- 
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pational environment, but also the falsity of the 
traditional dichotomy between general education, 
which is regarded as liberal, and vocational edy- 
cation, which is not. At their best, these schools 
are not narrowly vocational, although offeri 
“pre-vocational” courses in the later years, but 
are genuinely liberal in the sense of preparing for 
all aspects of citizenship. At their worst, however, 
they are signally failing to maintain the interest 
of some of their elder pupils. 

Speaking of the years 1946-52, Dent says “on 
the whole the prestige of the modern school rose 
steadily, and in places rapidly.”(6) It cannot be 
said however that these schools have as yet 
achieved the hoped-for “parity of esteem” with 
other secondary schools.(2) 


Further Education 


There remains the general problem of the edu- 
cation of adolescents beyond the age of 15. This 
relates te the failure to implement the Education 
Act of 1944 in respect of compulsory part-time 
education through the creation of the projected 
county colleges.(12) That it is necessary to extend 
the ambit of official care beyond 15 few would 
deny. Concern springs both from the evident 
need for more adequate preparation for modern 
citizenship for the majority of adolescents (juvenile 
delinquency and crime are increasing and general 
“aimlessness” is widespread) and from the need 
to use to the full the natural talents and resources 
of the young in the interests of the nation’s future. 
Whether this should be done by raising the school- 
leaving age to 16 or by introducing compulsory 
part-time education (it appears to be impracticable 
to do both at once) is a matter of debate. The 
first view now apparently has government backing 
largely as the result of the recommendations of 
the influential Crowther Report.(5) For reasons of 
finance, population increase, and shortage of 
teachers, it is now accepted that this reform can- 
not be introduced before 1968. Educationally, 
however, it cannot be said that the wisdom of 
this move, rather than the introduction of com- 
pulsory part-time education, has been clearly 
established. A minority of the Crowther Com- 
mittee itself dissented from the recommendation. 
No one denies, however, the increasing gravity 
of the problem of the education of the 15-18 age 
group, and it should be noted that the total size 
of this group will rise from 2.3 million in 1959 
to 3.0 million in 1965. 


External Examinations 


In the years immediately following 1945 there 
was marked enthusiasm in the educational world 
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for measures designed to free secondary schools 
from the narrowing influences of external examin- 
ations. A more liberally conceived General Cer- 
tificate of Education (G.C.E.)—intended mainly 
for grammar schools—was substituted for the 
former School Certificate, and secondary modern 
schools were officially left free to follow their own 
devices. While many of these schools responded 
magnificently to the challenge of working without 
an imposed incentive, the prevailing mood has 
oradually but markedly changed. “Examination 
streams” preparing pupils for G.C.E. and other 
examinations have appeared in a large proportion 
of these schools. Moreover, the chaotic growth 
of independent examining bodies brought an of- 
ficial enquiry by the Secondary Schools Examina- 
tion Council (S.S.E.C.), and their recent report 
has recommended the introduction of a national ex- 
amination, regionally administered, for pupils over 
the age of 15 who are not attempting G.C.E.(13) 
If introduced, this measure is likely to be highly 
controversial and may involve a serious threat 
to continued pioneer work in the education of the 
less academically gifted children. Moreover, in 
the event that substitution of the G.C.E. for the 
School Certificate has not noticeably reduced the 
pressure on grammar school pupils for whom 
this examination is the passport to the universities 
and other forms of higher education, it is doubtful 
whether the reforms currently proposed by the 
§.S.E.C. for this examination will have any marked 
effect.(14) Probably the majority of teachers now 
tend to believe that external examinations are nec- 
essary evils. Others see in their growth and increas- 
ing control over the curriculum that hardening of 
the educational arteries which ultimately spells the 
death of genuine education. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


[' was to be expected that important develop- 
ments would take place in higher education in 
the U.K. after the war, and there has been sig- 
nificant and fairly continuous activity since 1945. 
However, it is only within the last five years that 
the scale and the nature of the developments re- 
quired have become apparent. The areas most 
concerned are (a) the universities, (b) tech- 
nological education, and (c) teacher training. 


University Education 


The most obvious fact is the increase in the 
number of students in universities.'° Immediately 
after the war increase was fairly rapid owing to 
the return of ex-servicemen, but it was expected 
that after four or five years numbers would begin 
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to fall off and then rise slowly. In fact, the rise 
from 1946-47 to 1949-50 was from 63,000 to 
85,000. The total slowly declined to 80,000 in 
1953-54, but has since then risen to 102,000 in 
1959-60. Plans now exist to provide for between 
170,000 and 180,000 by 1970. When it is recalled 
that the pre-war figure was about 50,000 it will 
be seen that the university population has doubled 
in fourteen years, and there are clear signs that 
it will probably at least double again within the 
next fourteen years. This is a conservative esti- 
mate. In part, expansion is of course due to the 
post-war bulge ia the birth rate and to a sub- 
sequent continued upward trend in births, but 
even more important is the upward thrust of as- 
piration encouraged by the expansion of secondary 
education, increased financial aid to students, the 
increasing prosperity of the country, and the clear 
need for a much larger proportion of the popula- 
tion to prepare itself for positions of teaching, 
administrative, and scientific responsibility. Grants 
to students are now sufficiently numerous and 
generous to place university education within the 
reach of practically all those who qualify for 
entry. 

One concomitant of the expansion of student 
numbers has been, of course, the expansion of 
existing universities and the founding of new 
ones. The number of new universities to be es- 
tablished within the next five years or so has 
risen to seven, bringing the total of universities and 
university colleges in England and Wales to 
twenty-eight. Six of the seven sites for new uni- 
versities have so far been decided—Brighton, 
York, Norwich, Canterbury, Colchester, and Cov- 
entry. Scotland has four universities dating back 
over several hundred years and Northern Ireland 
has one. No additions have yet been proposed 
for these. 

Among the consequences of the expansion may 
be noted the trend for all universities to become 
national in character. A peculiar problem of uni- 
versity entrance has thus been created. Over the 
country as a whole and taking all faculties to- 
gether, there are probably just about enough uni- 
versity places for those qualified to enter, but 
since students and universities (and faculties) are 
free to choose one another, the number of ap- 
plicants for many universities is as much as 
ten times the number of available places, and 
for certain faculties the proportion is higher. This 
problem is leading to efforts to bring about co- 
ordination, but no really satisfactory solution of 
the problem is yet in sight. One other consequence 
of expansion has been to spread students more 
fully over the whole country, reducing the nu- 
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merical role of the “ancient universities,” Oxford 
and Cambridge, without in any way as yet re- 
ducing their prestige. 

As might be expected, the center of gravity of 
university studies has begun to shift from the 
arts to the sciences and technology, although so 
far the arts faculties have scarcely given ground. 
In the expansion of the immediate future, how- 
ever, priority is being given to science. A major 
advance in the provision of higher scientific and 
technological education is also being made outside 
the universities. 


Technological Education 


Technical and technological education has been 
the Cinderella of the British educational system. 
The great bulk of this kind of education has 
been part-time and there has been no “parity of 
esteem” with traditional academic education. The 
system has been muddled and poorly co-ordinated 
and has lacked adequate provision for advanced 
studies. It is only within the last five years that 
order and advance have been assured. The publish- 
ing of the government White Paper of 1956(16), 
the decision to establish nine colleges of advanced 
technology (C.A.T.’s), and the creation of a 
Council for Technological Awards form the be- 
ginning of what may be a major revolution. The 
C.A.T.’s aspire to university standing, and the 
Diploma in Technology (Dip. Tech.) given by 
them and a number of other technical colleges 
has been recognized as the equivalent of a degree. 

The system of technical education as a whole 
will in future be organized at four levels—tlocal, 
area, regional, and national. The Council for 
Technological Awards has since 1956 recognized 
100 courses for the Dip. Tech. at twenty-three 
colleges. These courses, which last four years, in- 
clude a year’s industrial experience, either subse- 
quent to or during the college course. Between 
December, 1958, and March, 1960, the number 
of students in Dip. Tech. courses doubled, rising 
from 1,286 to 3,814.(17) A significant feature of 
these courses is that they include compulsory 
“liberal” or “general” studies. This underlines the 
continuing search for a form of general education 
which will be both technical and liberal. 


Teacher Training 


In a rapidly expanding educational system the 
problem of recruiting and adequately training 
teachers for the schools is bound to loom large. 
While the sheer problem of recruitment and of 
maintaining the size of the teaching force where 
most needed* has become the gravest issue, sig- 
nificant advances have been made in quality and 
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in length of training. As a result of recommenda. 
tions by the McNair Committee (18), the training 
of nonuniversity-educated teachers in the train. 
ing colleges has been brought within univers; 
influence by the creation of institutes of education 
at most universities. The course has recently 
(1960) been extended from two to three years 
and in this process the capacity of the training 
college system has had to be more than doubled, 
There is a widespread demand within the pro- 
fession to raise its status as a whole, and the 
possibilities of facilitating university study for 
the abler three-year trained students, and/or of 
enabling colleges to grant their own degrees, are 
being actively discussed. 

University graduates, who mainly teach in 
grammar schools, may still, however, teach un- 
trained—being deemed to be “qualified” by the 
possession of a degree—and slightly more than 
half the numbers of graduates entering the pro- 
fession do so. The remainder receive one year of 
professional training in university departments of 
education after their degree course of three years, 
The major problems for the future, now looming 
large, are the introduction of compulsory training 
for all teachers and the determination of the gen- 
eral pattern of training. There are over 100 
training colleges scattered throughout the coun- 
try, not all geographically near to universities. 
Does the future of these colleges lie in having a 
considerable share in the training of graduates, 
once this is compulsory, and/or in opening their 
doors to students of allied professions such as 
social workers, probation officers, and child care 
officers, and to other students aspiring to further 
education in the liberal arts? What is to be their 
future relation to universities? This is one among 
the many difficult problems now facing higher 
education in Britain. 


The Pattern of the Future 


The very rapid expansion of higher education 
in its various forms—only very loosely connected 
with one another—and the need to expand still 
further, with the probability of having to create 
new forms of higher study, has recently (1961) 
resulted in the setting up by the government of 
a special committee, the Robbins Committee, to 
study the whole question of the future size and 
form of higher education and the relation of its 
parts. The complexity of the issues involved— 
many of them historical in origin—is greatly in- 
creased by the magnitude of the task which lies 


* The earlier age of marriage now common among the educated 
comes constitutes a most serious source of loss among young women 
teachers. 
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ahead. Whereas the total number of places in all 
forms of higher education is at present about 
170,000 and is expected to rise to about 270,000 
by 1970, it has been estimated that by 1980 about 
500,000 places will be needed, providing for about 
20 per cent of the national age group at entry, 
compared with only 6 per cent at present.(19) 

A small but very important feature of the 
situation is the increasing provision for the higher 
education of students from all over the Common- 
wealth, and from other countries. The total num- 
ber of overseas students in the U.K. is now 
about 50,000 compared with 10,000 in 1950. 
The various scholarship and bursary schemes now 
existing for such students aim at greatly increasing 
the country’s effort to aid both the dependent 
and the newly independent parts of the Common- 
wealth in their efforts to create modern social 
systems. (20) 


CONCLUSION 


\ iw pace of educational change since 1945 has 
largely been dictated by two factors. The 
first is the rate of general social change and the 
second is the notable capacity of the British peo- 
ple not only to resist some changes and to accept 
others, but to use a changing situation to per- 
petuate traditional assumptions and practices in 


modified forms.(21) There is still some reluctance 
to pay for educational advances on a large scale 
and at the same time a capacity to believe that 
these advances have already been made. Vaizey 
has recently shown that expenditure on current 
education, expressed as a proportion of the na- 
tional income, was lower in 1955 than it was 
twenty-odd years previously, at the height of the 
world economic crisis.(1) It is therefore doubtful 
whether the British people as a whole, now being 
awakened to the need for massive educational ex- 
pansion and educational change, have yet realized 
the magnitude of the effort required for this, 
or the extent to which such an effort will entail 
a re-ordering of social and economic priorities. 
“The educational revolution we are in the midst 
of is as profound in scope and magnitude as that 
of the 1870’s and its ultimate changes are only 
dimly to be foreseen.”(19) 
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Is Equality of Educational 


Opportunity Only a Legal 
Fiction in the U.S.A.? 


EDUCATION AND INCOME, by Patricia Cayo Sexton. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1961. 298 pp 
Reviewed by Myron Lieberman, Shaker Heights, 


Ohio. 


| yp owded years ago, the brilliant English historian, 
Richard Henry Tawney, published his classic en- 
titled Equality. In it, he drew a distinction between 
legal equality and equality measured in terms of 
actual power to do something. Thus both rich and 
poor have legal equality to hire a lawyer, but the 
capacity to purchase better legal services enables up- 
per income groups to enjoy an actual superiority 
before the law. All of us have the legal equality 
to get medical services, but the poor are sick more 
often and die sooner than the rich. And so it goes, 
in one field after another. 

Tawney saw clearly that the struggle for equality 
had moved into a new phase. Equality of circum- 
stance had replaced equality before the law as the 
decisive battleground in the fight to maintain and 
expand an open society. And today, equality of 
educational opportunity is rapidly becoming, if it is 
not already, the decisive battleground in the battle 
for equality of circumstance. The reason, which 
exists in all industrial societies, is this: Economic 
and social status, broadly considered, tend to depend 
more upon education and less upon inherited wealth 
in such societies. To be sure, dependence upon 
education is not complete and never will be, but op- 
portunity for education is increasingly the key to 
the individual’s life chances. It is also the key to 
whether society will fully utilize the talents of its 
individual members. 

For many reasons, we in the United States have 
tended to be complacent about equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. The assumption has been that we 
have it, or have it in sufficient degree so that it is 
not a major problem. In Education and Income, one 
of the best books about education in recent years, 
Patricia Cayo Sexton shows that equality of educa- 
tional opportunity is hardly more than a legal fiction 
in the United States. Afluent as we are, we fail— 
and by a wide margin—to provide children from 
low income families with as good an elementary and 
secondary education as we provide for the children 
of middle and high income groups. And this is true 
even where students from all economic strata are 
enrolled in the same public school system. Mrs. Sex- 
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ton, now an assistant professor at New York Uni- 
versity, demonstrates not only that these things are 
the case but why they are and what must be done in 
the schools to improve the situation. 

Education and Income is not, as the jacket for it 
claims, the first book to demonstrate the existence 
of inequality of educational opportunity in our 
schools. Indeed, some of the references cited 
Professor Sexton are enough to disprove this claim. 
What Education and Income does is to treat the 
subject in such depth and from so many different 
standpoints that the reader can hardly avoid the 
truth, unpleasant as it is. Even those who have 
always known that serious inequalities of educational 
opportunity exist in our public schools can learn 
a great deal from Mrs. Sexton’s hard-hitting analysis 
of the problem. The analysis is developed largely 
from a study of the relationships between education 
and income levels in the Detroit public schools, but 
its widespread applicability is beyond question. 

Particularly outstanding is the manner in which 
Professor Sexton alerts us to the many ways in which 
low income students are shortchanged in the school 
program. They have the least experienced (hence 
the lowest paid) teachers, the oldest buildings, the 
fewest supplies and equipment, and the narrowest 
program. Because she is so sensitive to the many 
ways in which income levels affect education, Pro- 
fessor Sexton’s indictment is relentless; because she 
never strays from her theme, the impact of the book 
is like a series of rights and lefts that culminate in 
a clean knockout. 

The suggestions made to reduce inequality of edu- 
cational opportunity are generally good, but a few 
cannot be taken seriously as they are set forth. For 
example, Professor Sexton recommends that “All 
segregated groupings and curriculums, except those 
of a very temporary nature, should be eliminated.” 
This is confusing equality of opportunity with 
identity of treatment, two quite different things. It 
is not segregation per se that is bad, but segrega- 
tion according to certain criteria, such as race, and 
for certain purposes, such as social prestige. Fortu- 
nately, the wooly suggestions are not frequent and 
they are outnumbered by the constructive ones. 

Perhaps a more important criticism is that Mrs. 
Sexton never considers the practical limits to equality 
of opportunity, i.e., the points at which equalization 
threatens other basic democratic values or at which 
its costs become prohibitive. I believe, as she does, 
that we are a long way from either of these con- 
ditions. Nevertheless, I think it is erroneous to be- 
lieve that there are no practical limits to equality 
of educational opportunity and that an understand- 
ing of these limits would make for a better discussion 
of the problem. 

Stylistically as well as substantively, I found Edu- 
cation and Income superior to many books which 
have received considerably more publicity during 


1For one attempt to analyze them, see Myron Lieberman, 
“Equality of Educational Opportunity,” Harvard Educational Re 
view, Vol. 29, Summer, 1959, pp. 167-183. 
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the past year. The style is geared to communicate; 
the book never gets sidetracked, as so many edu- 
cation books do, by artificially dragged-in references 
or quotations to prove that the author is really an 
erudite character or has oodles of liberal education. 
Mrs. Sexton is not always as rigorous in dealing 
with studies that agree with her position as with 
those that disagree with it, but her most important 
conclusions are not invalidated by this failure. 

Nevertheless, as valuable as the book is, it does 
not answer—because it does not raise—some of the 
most important questions relating to equality of 
educational opportunity. Mrs. Sexton devotes very 
little attention to why measures to equalize oppor- 
tunity are not being taken, to what we might call 
the politics of bringing about these measures. Nothing 
is said, for instance, about what the so-called teach- 
ing profession is doing or not doing to eliminate or 
reduce the influence of income level upon educa- 
tional opportunity. 

As Professor Sexton well knows, the low income 
groups which are constantly shortchanged in the 
schools are usually the least effective politically. It 
is helpful to know about the predominant influence 
of income level upon educational opportunity and 
achievement and about the educational measures 
required to reduce this influence. Nevertheless, until 
we get more attention to the politics of education, 
to where and how we can find the political momen- 
tum outside the school to bring about essential re- 
forms within it, the atrocious inequalities documented 
in Education and Income are likely to persist. In 
the meantime, however, Professor Sexton deserves a 
hand for writing an informative and convincing book 
about one of our most important educational prob- 
lems. 


A Cyclopedic Study of 
Education in Europe 


SCHOOLS OF Europe, by Anthony Kerr. London: 
Bowes and Bowes, 1960. 292 pp. 25s ($3.25). 
Reviewed by Franklin Parker, professor of edu- 
cation, University of Texas. 


MERICANS have recently shown more than 
ordinary interest in comparative education. The 
increasing financial ability of teachers to travel 
abroad has helped this trend. But more important, 
the East-West conflict has made clear that educa- 
tion is an instrument of survival. The initial fascina- 
tion for Russian education has worn off somewhat. 
But as the inheritor of Western tradition, European 
education has perennial interest. 

Nicholas Hans’ Comparative Education (Rout- 
ledge and Kegan, 2nd edition, 1950), was an examin- 
ation in historical depth of forces affecting educa- 
tional systems of four nations: England, the U.S.A.., 
France, and the U.S.S.R. Edmund J. King’s Other 
Schools and Ours (Rinehart, 1958) described with 
less depth but more current comment the school 
systems of Denmark, France, Great Britain, the 
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U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., and India. Anthony Kerr's 
Schools of Europe portrays on a larger canvas thirty- 
six European school systems. 

As “Northern Countries” Kerr describes the school 
systems of Norway, Finland, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Iceland. His Soviet Union includes Rumania and 
Bulgaria. The “Central Europe” section features 
Switzerland, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, West 
Germany, East Germany, and Poland. The Benelux 
countries encompass Holland, Belgium, and Luxem- 
burg. The British Isles broadly include England, 
Wales, Scotland, Isle of Man, the Channel Islands, 
Northern Ireland, the Republic of Ireland, Gibraltar, 
and Malta. France is treated separately. Spain and 
Portugal make up the Iberian Peninsula school sys- 
tems. Italy and the Balkan countries—Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, and Turkey—conclude the compre- 
hensive coverage. 

Kerr generalizes about European education on 
such topics as the teaching profession, curricula 
and examinations, the education of minority groups, 
and boarding and experimental schools. His con- 
clusions are contained in a final chapter. Several 
appendices describe recent changes and give statistics 
up to the year of publication. 

It is difficult to believe that Kerr’s book contains 
only 292 pages. It is cyclopedic in scope. For the 
uninitiated, it may be too packed for full understand- 
ing. But for those with some experience and inter- 
est, it provides an informed tour with a competent 
guide who has the facts at hand. 

















By DON ROBINSON 


The essence of our educational philosophy, like 
the essence of the Christian and democratic philoso- 
phies, is a persistent optimism. As Martin Mayer 
suggests, the source of the teacher’s inspiration is 
that most attractive and ennobling of all human fail- 
ings: hope. 

* * * 

Some critics make loud noises about the need for 
a truly liberal education, then demonstrate by their 
insistence on a single prescribed curriculum for all 
students that they fail to understand a liberal educa- 
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tion. A truly liberal education may be had on the 
farm, in the forest, at sea, or at the lathe. In school 
the liberality of an education depends much more 
on the liberality of the teacher than on the subjects 
in the curriculum. 


* * 


It is worth remembering that of 100 students 
graduating from high school in 1961 only 10 would 
have graduated in 1900, only four in 1870. 


* * 


A person’s work must be rewarding. If neither 
parents nor students nor administration offer rewards 
or gratitude for good teaching, there will be little good 
teaching. But this can seldom be, for students will 
nearly always recognize and appreciate good teach- 
ing. Not all, of course, but enough students that 
the teacher cannot fail to feel appreciated. 


* * * 


Some people who need a great deal of assurance 
go into teaching, where they can relate successfully 
to adolescents, who also need a great deal of reassur- 
ance. In the classroom the teacher is offered a ready- 
made status position. He starts out one-up on his 
students. All he has to do is to stay one-up. 


* * * 


What excuse have we for not offering our students 
fine courses in the appreciation of all that is best 
in our musical and artistic heritage? We know they 
will inherit a world with ample leisure. Have we 
abdicated our responsibility to attempt to shape 
their tastes in the direction of the finest? We still 
talk about the importance of attitudes, ideals, and 
appreciations. Why do we not do more about these 
in the vital area of art and aesthetics? 


* % * 


Teachers can do their most effective work if they 
can arrange to work individually with students who 
need help. At the United States Naval Academy, 
where a selected student body has presumably mas- 
tered study habits, classes are limited to fifteen 
students. This is true of the majority of good private 
schools. Public schools, with unselected students 
under compulsory attendance, are more likely to 
average thirty. 

* % * 

A combination teacher-administrator or teacher- 
philosopher is a reasonable possibility, but a philoso- 
pher-administrator is a most unlikely combination. 


x * 


The warning that teachers should not attempt 
to be amateur psychologists with their students, while 
it has some value, can be taken too seriously. Every 
teacher influences the emotional life of his students, 
even if he attempts to ignore the personality of the 
child completely. How can any teacher fail to bring 
to bear his knowledge of psychology, great or little, 
on his dealings with his students? The wiser warn- 
ing, it would seem, would be for every teacher to 
be as well educated as possible in this vital area. 
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Intelligence is enhanced by confidence, which js 
strengthened by knowledge. 


* * * 


Animal cubs play until necessity makes them fight 
or hunt. Human cubs are the same. Because civiliza. 
tion has placed a deceptive screen of comfort between 
the individual and the immediate need for work. 
it becomes the responsibility of parents and teach- 
ers to provide the arbitrary necessity for children 
to work, to “make” them study whether or not they 
see the need. ' 

* * ol 


Few high-school teachers use their minds much 
in the creative, stretching way. Usually there is no 
need, no encouragement, no use, and, after the 
routine chores of the school are completed, little 
energy or inclination. 


* * 


Maturity is the ability to deal with people of 
widely differing opinion, temperament, and taste 
without allowing these differences to interfere with 
the effectiveness of work or the warmth of human 


acceptance. 
a bad oa 


Pain brings wakefulness and alertness. Satisfac- 
tion brings sleep. Creative people are often unhappy 
and unpleasant, while the relaxed, congenial folk 
are frequently the complacent non-doers. 


* * *” 


The nondirective class appears to violate one of 
the basic laws of learning, that the student should 
be aware of the goals. Actually another basic law, 
one much more difficult to attain, has been sub- 
stituted, that the student should learn to establish 
and recognize his own goals. 





VISCOUS CIRCLE 


By Donald S. Klopp* 


The little-read schoolrooms quake with doubt: 
If the old three R’s are put to rout, 
What crazy Fads, ’n 
Frills, ’n 
Fool excesses 





Will threaten Racin’, 
Rasslin’, ’n 
Recesses? 
* Of Los Angeles State College. 


* * * 


“Gentlemen, I love and like you, 


Caring little for your 1.Q.” 


—Franklin P. Adams, 
to his sons 
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Selected Journals from Other Lands* 


UNESCO 


Fundamental and Adult Education 
UNESCO 

Place de Fontenoy 

Paris (7e) 

UNESCO Courier 

Publications Center 

801 Third Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y. 


Scandinavia 


Dansk Paedagogisk Tidsskrift 
Hans Jensen 

Linnesgade 6 

Copenhagen K, Denmark 


Folkskolan 

Vasagtan 10 

Stockholm, Sweden 

Norsk Pedagogisk Tidskrift 
Norwegian Teachers Assns. 
Augusts Gate 21 

Oslo, Norway 


Pedagogisk Forskning 
Universitetsforlaget 
Karl Johangst 47 

Oslo, Norway 


Skola Och Samhalle 
P. A. Norstedt Re Soner 
Stockholm, Sweden 


Tidskrift for Svenska Folkhogskolan 
Folk Wiren 

Postgiro 36446 

Brakne-Hoby, Sweden 


The Netherlands 


Higher Education and Research in 
The Netherlands 

Nuffic 

Molenstraat 27 

The Hague 


International Review of Education 
Martinus Nijhoff 

Lange Voorhout 9 

Box 269 

The Hague 

Paedagogishe Studién 

J. B. Walters 

Boteringestraat 24 

Bronigen 


Switzerland 


Bulletin 
International Bureau of Education 
Geneva 


* Contributed by Franklin Parker, Uni- 
versity of Texas 


International Journal of Health 
Education 

3 Rue Viollier 

Geneva 

Scheizer Schule 

Walter—Verlag 

Olten 


United Kingdom 


Adult Education 
35 Queen Anne Street 
London W. | 


Army Education 

Institute of Army Education 

Ethan Place 

London S. E. 9 

British Journal of Education Studies 
Faber and Faber, Ltd. 


24 Russell Square 
London W. C. 1 


Child Education 
Evans Brothers, Ltd. 
Montague House 
Russell Square 
London W. C. 1 


Communication 

International Assn. of University 
Professors and Lecturers 

Laurie House 

21 Dawson Place 

London W. 2 


Education 
10 Queen Anne Street 
London W. 1 


Education To-Day 
College of Preceptors 
2 Bloomsbury Square 
London W. C. | 


Educational Review 
Institute of Education 
University of Birmingham 
Edmund Street 

Birmingham 3 

Higher Education Journal 
National Union of Teachers 
Mabledon Place 

London W. C. 1 

Highway 

Workers’ Education Association 
Temple House 

27 Portman Place 

London W. 1 


London Teacher and London 
Schools Review 

185 Aldersgate Street 

London E. C. 1 


New Era in Home and School 
9, The Butts, Bratton 
Westbury 

Wiltshire 


Parents’ Review 

Parents’ National Education Union 
Murray House 

Vandon Street 

London S. W. 1 


Schoolmaster and Woman Teacher's 
Chronicle 

Hamilton House 

Hastings Street 

London W. C. | 


School Science Review 
John Murray 

50 Albemarle Street 
London W. |! 


Scottish Educational Journal 
Educational Institute of Scotland 
46 Moray Place 

Edinburgh 

Times Educational Supplement 
Times Publishing Co., Ltd. 
Printing House Square 

London E. C. 4 

Universities Quarterly 
Turnstyle Press, Ltd. 

10 Great Turnstile 

London W. C. | 

Universities Review 

8 York Place 

Bristol 8 


Germany 


Deutsche Studentenzeitung 
Verband Deutscher Studentschaften 
Langwartweg 117 

Bonn 

Gymnasium 

Carl Winter Universitatsverlag 
Lutherstr. 59 

Heidelberg 


Neue Landschule 

Ernst Klett Verlag 

Stuttgart W 

Westermann’s Padagogische Beitrage 
Pariser Strasse 62 

Berlin W. 15 

Zeitschrift Fiir Padagogik 

Am. Hauptbahnhof 10 

Weinheim ( Bergstr) 


France 


Bulletin 

International Universities Bureau 
2 Place de Fontenoy 

Paris (7e) 

Nouvelle Revue Pédagogique 

9 rue Mechain 

Paris (14e) 
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OF THE MINDS 


Like touching a spark to tinder...ideas burst into being 
when young minds come in contact with the thinking 
and findings of noted authorities in the pages of World 
Book Encyclopedia. 

World Book is far more than a reliable source of facts 
and information. It is editorially designed to surpass 
any other reference work in stimulating interest and 
inspiring creativity. Every article, every page is a meet- 
ing place where thoughts are exchanged and mental 
processes are quickened. 

“Working with World Book” is an experience that 
helps shape lives and careers. 
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